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He knows how to 
build a stronger economy. 


You don’t have to be some bow-tied economic theorist to know that building 
local phone and data networks will save existing jobs and create new ones. 

The SBC local phone companies, which built the local network infrastructure, 
want to continue upgrading and expanding, creating jobs and helping the _ 
economy. However, the current regulatory environment has caused a 
train wreck of unintended consequences. As long as our local net- J 
works are made available to our competitors below cost,* neces- § f 
sary investment capital will dry up, taking with it consumer jPg 

progress and jobs. 

Regulatory reforms could level the playing field and help us 
do our part to put the economy back on track. 


SBC local phone companies. Real networks, real jobs, real service. 

© 2003 SBC Properties, L. P. All rights reserved. SBC and the SBC logo are registered trademarks of SBC Properties, L. P. 
* Applies to companies and their operations when using the Unbundled Network Element Platform 






Bush’s Armies of Compassion Are Inching Forward 


Hanna Skandera 
is a research fellow at 
the Hoover Institution. 


D uring the 2000 campaign, George Bush 
promoted making faith-based 
organizations eligible for government 
funding. Given other concerns, however, such as the 
war on terrorism, the push for faith-based 
organizations (FBOs) has progressed slowly. Yet 
there are signs that FBOs are gaining momentum. 

Since the 2000 campaign, President Bush has 
created the framework for “Armies of Compassion” 
to help meet social needs, using his bully pulpit to 
preach for partnerships between the federal 
government and FBOs. In December 2002, Bush 
signed two Executive Orders designed to benefit 
FBOs. The first announced new Federal Emergency 
Management Agency actions eliminating 
discriminatory practices against faith-based groups 
in disaster relief efforts. The second opened two 
new Faith-Based and Community Initiatives offices. 

But what happened to Bush’s faith-based 
legislation? Before the congressional elections, 
Bush’s faith-based legislation (the CARE Act) sailed 
through the House but stalled in the Senate, in part 
because of former Senate Majority Leader Tom 
Daschle’s maneuvering. With a new Republican 
Senate in place, it was assumed that the CARE Act 
would be guaranteed a place on the floor; but the 
legislation stalled once again. On April 9, however, 
the Senate passed a new version of the CARE Act by 
a vote of 95-5. 

In relation to FBOs, Senate bill S. 476 calls for 
$12.7 billion in tax breaks for charitable giving and 
provides $150 million annually for a Compassion 
Capital Fund to assist community groups. Although, 
the controversial “equal treatment language”—which 
would have prohibited the government from requiring 
FBOs to remove religious art or scripture from areas 
where they provide social services, alter their 
charters, and/or alter religious qualifications for 


board membership in order to receive federal 
funds—was removed. This language would also have 
protected FBOs that received federal funds from 
antidiscrimination hiring laws. S. 476 is a step in the 
right direction, but was not all President Bush had 
hoped for. 

While slow to mobilize in Washington, the 
president’s Armies of Compassion are advancing 
elsewhere. The Hudson Institute recently released a 
report that studied fifteen states that have contracted 
with religious organizations to offer services. 
According to the report, which compared its results 
with its study of nine states conducted in 2000, 
there has been an upswing in contracting between 
government entities and FBOs. 

The report revealed the following: (1) Since 
2000, the number of financial contracts in eight of 
the nine original states has increased. In California 
the number of contracts increased from 11 to 107. 
(2) More churches are now involved in government 
contracting. Out of 587 faith-based organizations 
listed in 2002, 22 percent were churches (vs. 501 c3 
nonprofit organizations); in 2000, only 3.5 percent of 
the FBOs contracting with the government were 
congregations. (3) Of the nine states studied in both 
years, financial contracts increased more than 
tenfold. In 2002, contracts totaled $88 million; in 
2000, they totaled $7.5 million. 

Evidence suggests that the president has 
successfully used his pulpit to encourage 
partnerships between FBOs and the federal 
government. Thus far, however, Bush’s audience 
outside the Beltway has listened and responded 
quicker than his Washington congregation. The 
passage of S. 476 should renew hope that Bush’s 
message will affect all intended audiences, 
Washington included. Rumor has it that when the 
bill hits the House floor it will pass. 

— Hanna Skandera 



Interested in more commentary on public policy? 

Visit us on-line at www.hoover.org or contact us to receive a complimentary copy of 
the 200-page, award-winning Hoover Digest. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford California 94305-6010 
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Nuclear energy 
provides 20 percent of 
America's electricity, 
the equivalent of 457 million 
barrels of oil every year. 


NUCLEAR. 

Electricity & Clean Air 
Today & Tomorrow. 


Kids today are part of the most energy-intensive 
generation in history. They demand lots of 
electricity. And they deserve clean air. 

That’s why nuclear energy is so important to 
America’s energy future. Nuclear energy already 
produces electricity for I of every 5 homes and 
businesses. And our 103 nuclear power plants 
don’t burn anything, so they don’t pollute the air. 

We need secure, domestic sources of electricity 
for the 21st Century—and we also need clean air. 

With nuclear energy, we can have both. 

NUCLEAR. 

THE CLEAN AIR ENERGY www.nei.org 
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The Times ’s Glass House 


T he Scrapbook, a longtime connois¬ 
seur of the New York Times , can’t 
begin to compete this week with all the 
johnny-come-latelies—or, indeed, with 
the Times itself, which printed in its May 
11 edition what may be the longest 
newspaper correction in history: 14,171 
words in three pieces retracting, ex¬ 
plaining, and apologizing for the mis¬ 
takes of the paper’s disgraced national- 
desk reporter Jayson Blair. (We call that 
a good start.) 

Nor can we summon the Timesmn 
hauteur that commenting on such a 
world-historical correction would seem 
to require. Happily, though, we happen 
to have in our files a copy of the mind- 
bogglingly pompous April 17, 1981, edi¬ 
torial that the Times ran when its com¬ 
petitors at the Washington Post put their 
foot in it with a famous, Pulitzer-win¬ 
ning hoax by reporter Janet Cooke. (We 
hear, but can’t verify, that this editorial 
was being reread with grim satisfaction 
over at the Post last week.) 

“When a reputable newspaper lies, it 
poisons the community. Every other 
newspaper story becomes suspect. Any¬ 
one stung by a newspaper story feels 


emboldened to call it a lie. Facts are not 
only impugned but made impotent.... 
The lie—the fabricated event, the made- 
up quote, the fictitious source—is the 
nightmare of any respected newsroom. 
It is intolerable not only because it dis¬ 
credits publications but because it 
debases communication, and democracy. 

“We do not know what possessed 
Janet Cooke to invent an interview with 
an imaginary 8-year-old drug addict 
who aspired to grow up to be a heroin 
pusher in the nation’s capital.... We do 
not know why this contested tale was 
then pushed for journalism’s highest 
honor, or why the Pulitzer Prize judges 
jumped the entry from one category to 
another to bestow the award. 

“We do know that the apologies and 
embarrassments all around can be only 
the first steps toward reaffirming a pub¬ 
lic trust.... The Post was right in stating 
that ‘warning bells of some kind should 
have sounded, that procedures should 
exist... for smoking out a weird and 
atypical hoax of this kind.’ 

“As residents of the same glass house, 
we are well aware of a newspaper’s vul¬ 
nerability to error and deception. The 


Post's examination of its procedures will 
instruct us all. 

“But it seems clear even now that one 
critical failure occurred the moment 
Miss Cooke refused to document her 
story for her editors. For there was an 
alarm in this case, a great commotion in 
fact from a startled police force and City 
Hall. And they were turned away by the 
newspaper because the reporter alleged¬ 
ly risked death if she revealed her 
sources and subject. Other reporters 
have gone to jail to protect confidential 
informants, and editors and publishers 
stand prepared to join them. But society 
will revoke the privilege of confidentiali¬ 
ty if it is casually entrusted to individual 
reporters. 

“Great publications magnify beyond 
measure the voice of any single writer. 
Thus, when their editors and publishers 
want or need to know a source for what 
they print, they have to know it—and be 
able to assure the community or the 
courts that they do. Where this is not 
now the rule, let this sad affair at least 
have the good effect of making it the 
rule.” 

No wonder people wish them ill. ♦ 


WHO’s on First? 

T aiwan will not be represented at 
the World Health Assembly, the 
annual meeting of the World Health 
Organization’s 192 members, which 
begins next week in Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land—a meeting that will be dominated 
by talk of the outbreak of SARS, or 
Severe Acute Respiratory Syndrome. 
China, which immeasurably worsened 
the worldwide health and economic toll 
from SARS by covering up the out¬ 
break for months, will attend. Mean¬ 
while, in some quarters, Taiwan is 
being accused of “politicizing” the ill¬ 


ness. Apparently, it’s politicization for 
Taiwan to point out that its exclusion 
from the WHO—under a dubious and 
anachronistic One China policy—has 
negative consequences for global 
health, not to mention the health of 
Taiwan’s people. Yet Beijing’s contin¬ 
ued insistence that Taiwan not be 
allowed to join the WHO is supposed to 
be unremarkable. 

Michael M.C. Lai, a USC expert on 
SARS, last week told reporters for the 
Washington Post that the failure of the 
World Health Organization to send 
help to Taiwan in March worsened the 
spread of the disease. “Had the WHO 


sent in experts and resources to help 
plot the strategy early, the recent out¬ 
break in Taiwan could have been pre¬ 
vented,” Lai said. “It is one thing for 
WHO not daring to offend China, 
which I can understand. However, 
WHO has abdicated its own mission by 
ignoring Taiwan as if Taiwan’s SARS 
outbreak did not matter to the world’s 
overall strategy of containing the dis¬ 
ease. It is time for WHO to include Tai¬ 
wan as part of this strategy.” 

Meanwhile, WHO’s David L. Hey- 
mann said, “We don’t believe that Tai¬ 
wan has suffered by not being a mem¬ 
ber of the World Health Organization.” 
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It is a strange organization whose offi¬ 
cials insist that membership brings no 
benefits. Then again, it’s a strange 
health care organization that lets its 
decisions be dictated by Beijing, which 
thinks denial is the proper response to 
an epidemic. ♦ 

A Vast Anti-French 
Conspiracy? 

T he French government, Karen 
DeYoung of the Washington Post 
reported last week, “believes it is the 


victim of an ‘organized campaign of dis¬ 
information’ from within the Bush 
administration, designed to discredit it 
with allegations of complicity with the 
Iraqi government of Saddam Hussein.” 

Jacques Chirac has apparently been 
keeping his diplomats busy reading the 
American papers and taking careful 
note of stories critical of France that 
also include comments from unnamed 
administration officials. “We have 
decided to count the untrue accusations 
that have appeared in the U.S. press and 
which have deeply shocked the 
French,” a Foreign Ministry spokes¬ 
woman, Marie Masdupuy, told Reuters. 


We bet that’s one heck of a list 
they’ve compiled. And we’d venture 
that a psychiatrist with competence in 
these matters would diagnose the 
French with one heck of a case of pro¬ 
jection. Since they have a compliant 
press that can be ordered around and 
manipulated with ease by the govern¬ 
ment, they assume things work the 
same way in Washington. 

What the Quai d’Orsay imagines is 
an “ugly campaign to destroy the 
image of France,” in the words of one 
French official, is simply the everyday 
work of a robust and uncoordinated 
Washington press corps. Last time we 
checked, the experts at destroying the 
image of France were primarily located 
in Paris. ♦ 


Kooks “R” Us 

A few weeks ago we noted in this 
space that the Saudi academic 
who marks the holiday of Purim each 
year with vile speculations about “Jew¬ 
ish vampires” had found a new home, 
lecturing at the Arab League think 
tank, the Zayed Center for Coordina¬ 
tion and Follow-up. Now the indis¬ 
pensable scholars at the Middle East 
Media Research Institute have pub¬ 
lished an in-depth study of the Abu 
Dhabi-based think tank’s activities, 
from its discussions of whether Ameri¬ 
cans and Israelis secretly pulled off the 
9/11 attacks to its learned discussions 
of the “factual basis” of the Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion (the report can be 
read at www.memri.org/release). 

The latest scholarly research at the 
Zayed Center? According to MEMRI, 
it’s entertaining the possibility that the 
SARS virus “could constitute a biolog¬ 
ical war launched against China in an 
attempt to weaken it economically, or 
it could be a product of an American 
war against the world.” ♦ 
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SARS and Singapore Noodles 


I don’t know how seriously to take 
the alarming talk about the spread 
of SARS, or Severe Acute Respira¬ 
tory Syndrome. For now I prefer 
to think of it as SAMS, or Severe Acute 
Media Syndrome, as David Baltimore, 
the president of Caltech, recently called 
it, suggesting that its danger has been 
greatly pumped up by television and 
the press. But, either way, it is not 
going to keep me out of Chinese restau¬ 
rants, whose business, according to var¬ 
ious reports, has been hard hit by the 
SARS scare. 

“The food of my people” is what I 
call Chinese food. When I say this, I 
refer to the unrelenting enthusiasm of 
Jews for Chinese food. An old joke has 
it that Jewish civilization has existed 
for 5,764 years and Chinese civilization 
for 4,701 years, which is why for more 
than a thousand years the Jews 
went hungry. 

Jews make up a large, in sever¬ 
al places a preponderant, part of 
the clientele of many Chinese 
restaurants. “How is it,” the come¬ 
dian Jackie Mason asks, “you see so 
many Jews in Chinese restaurants and 
you never see a Chinese in a Jewish 
restaurant?” The answer, obviously, is 
that Chinese food is so much better. 

The only similarity between the two 
kinds of restaurants is one that is dying 
out: the presence of ever so slightly bel¬ 
ligerent waiters. Innumerable are the 
Jewish waiter jokes (“Which of you 
gentlemen ordered the clean glass?” 
“They seem to be out of cream in the 
kitchen. Would you take your coffee 
without milk?”) The old Chinese wait¬ 
ers somehow strove to make plain that 
they were above their work and that, in 
a more just world, you would be wait¬ 
ing on them. This made it incumbent 
upon you to establish that, since we all 
had to live in an unjust world, you’d 
like to start with the Won Ton soup. 

My mother, who was beautiful and 


highly intelligent, but less than a four- 
star chef, prepared the first Chinese 
food I ate. The dish was chop suey, 
itself not a genuine Chinese dish but, 
I’m told, an American invention. Hers 
was made up of large chunks of beef 
and vast quantities of cooked celery 
soaked in soy sauce and served atop 
rice. Nothing of the subtlety of Chinese 
cuisine was even hinted at in this dish. 

My first official Chinese food was 


eaten at a neighborhood restaurant 
called Pekin House. Cantonese was the 
style of its cooking. Nothing very exot¬ 
ic was served: egg rolls, eggfoo young, 
shrimp in lobster sauce, fried rice, the 
standard fare. So completely Jewish 
was its clientele that in time the restau¬ 
rant’s owner, a Chinese, himself began 
to look Jewish: He wore the same 
clothes as his customers, he had black¬ 
framed glasses, his very mannerisms 
came to seem Jewish. 

In the summer of my fourteenth 
year, for two weeks I replaced one of 
the busboys at the Pekin House. After 
the restaurant closed, busboys could eat 
anything they wished from the menu, 
except shrimp dishes. I was a gastro- 
nomically unadventurous kid, and so I 
ordered the plainest provender. It may 
be that I am still trying to make up for 
that missed opportunity. 


Part of the hardship of being in the 
peacetime Army for me was the paucity 
of good Chinese restaurants in Texas 
and Arkansas. In Little Rock, I discov¬ 
ered a Chinese restaurant that, in the 
attempt to ease its customers over the 
cultural bump, began all meals with a 
small salad instead of an egg roll and 
supplied its diners with white bread to 
sop up the gravy. 

I must have been in my thirties 
when Chinese restaurants with Man¬ 
darin-style, soon followed by Szech¬ 
uan, cooking came to Chicago. Like 
Bertrand Russell, who discovered sex 
around the same age, I couldn’t get 
enough. Truth is, I still can’t. I could eat 
in Chinese restaurants, good ones, four 
nights a week, and in merely okay ones 
the other three nights. 

A new restaurant opened recently in 
our neighborhood, a joke spinning off 
the oldest cliche about Chinese food 
has it—half-Chinese, half-Ger¬ 
man. It’s very good, but the 
problem is, an hour after 
you’ve eaten there, you’re hun¬ 
gry for power. My only prob¬ 
lem with Chinese food is that I 
find it eats too fast. Which is 
one of the reasons I am pleased 
to have learned, many moons ago, 
to use chopsticks. Even though 

I’m fairly adept, they permit me to 
abandon my heavy shovel method. 

No other Asian food quite works for 
me. Thai food is too sweet, Korean too 
hot and too blatant; Indian food I con¬ 
sider mud and peppers, with curry 
added; Japanese food, though prettiest 
of all, is somehow insubstantial, with 
sushi, in my coarse view, being fit only 
for castaways. Chinese food is the only 
one that I look forward to eating with 
serious excitement. 

Hot and sour soup, Singapore noo¬ 
dles, scallops and Chinese broccoli, 
Kung-pao chicken, beef and pea pods, 
these are some of the names of my 
desires. Bubonic plague, maybe; threat 
of earthquake, quite possibly; invasion 
by aliens, of course; but SARS will not 
keep me out of Chinese restaurants. I’d 
like to begin, I believe, with the pot 
stickers. 

Joseph Epstein 
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Could financing a degree mean 
going through the third degree? 


If Congress fails to renew the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act (FCRA), a patchwork of 
conflicting laws administered by the states 
would be put in place. The resulting bureaucratic 
nightmare of red tape would make financing 
a college degree a real test of endurance. And 
things like obtaining a mortgage or financing 
a new car could also become far more time 
consuming and expensive. 


That’s why Congress needs to protect the 
national consumer credit system we already have. 
FCRA established a nationwide, streamlined 
system of consumer credit that works. It 
ensures accuracy, fairness and confidentiality 
for consumers as well as an unprecedented level 
of choice and service. Find out how that system 
works for you by visiting our Web site at 
www.ProtectConsumerCredit.org. 


PARTNERSHIP TO PROTECT CONSUMER CREDIT 

Giving Americans the Credit They Deserve. 




Correspondence 


Millions for Defense 

R eading William Kristol’s “The 
End of the Beginning” (May 12) 
reminded me of an incident which shows 
that the United States’ foreign policy has 
been relatively consistent for the past 200 
years. 

In the 1801-05 period, our slogan was 
“Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” It was our response to the 
Pasha of Tripoli, who wanted us to pay 
more for the protection of our merchant 
fleet in the Mediterranean Sea. 

At that time, all of the European coun¬ 
tries, including Napoleon’s France, were 
paying tribute to these North African and 
Arab pirates. (There is nothing new 
under the sun.) 

Yet President Jefferson agreed to one 
of our first undeclared wars, and sent the 
Navy and the Marines to convince these 
bandits that we were different. 

In 1805, the Marines and other sol¬ 
diers marched 600 miles from Egypt 
across the desert to attack Tripoli from 
the rear while the Navy blockaded the 
port. Lt. Stephen Decatur became a hero, 
and the Marine Corps’s hymn still 
acknowledges this action, “... to the 
shores of Tripoli.” 

Robert L. Wichterman 
Lancaster, PA 

Saudis for Democracy 

I am writing to protest most strenu¬ 
ously Stephen Schwartz’s allegation 
(“North of the Border,” May 5) that I and 
the embassy of the United States in 
Riyadh ignore Saudi democratic activists. 

In fact, I meet regularly with Saudis 
from both within and outside the govern¬ 
ment, including many who advocate 
political, economic, and social reform. At 
no time have I refused to meet with dem¬ 
ocratic activists, or any other group who 
has sought to meet with me. I invited a 
number of conservative activists to meet 
with me recently, and the invitation was 
refused, for which they were severely crit¬ 
icized in the press. There is a strong 
desire for reform within Saudi Arabia, 
starting at the very highest levels of gov¬ 
ernment. I appreciate hearing a wide 
spectrum of opinion on how Saudis view 
their future and how they can incorporate 


increased transparency, rule of law, and 
political participation into their unique 
culture. But reform is something that the 
Saudis will have to create for themselves. 
We can offer assistance and advice. What 
we cannot do is offer “off the shelf” 
democracy. 

It is equally important that we meet 
with those most critical of the United 
States. To do otherwise is to preach to the 
choir. That, most certainly, is not my job. 
It is my job to help ensure that Saudi 
understanding of the United States is as 
accurate as possible. Thus, the World 
Association of Muslim Youth magazine 
printed verbatim my answers to impor¬ 
tant questions—an excellent opportunity 
for us to get America’s views out to those 



who most need to hear them. Would Mr. 
Schwartz prefer I only give interviews to 
the Wall Street Journal or The Weekly 
Standard? 

Robert W Jordan 
U.S. Ambassador 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 

Throwing out the Baath 

W hile “Reading, Writing, De- 
Baathification” (May 12) by 
Meyrav Wurmser is obviously correct, 
the area in sore need of the de- 
Baathification (or, better still, rehuman¬ 
ization) is not limited to Iraq and Syria, 
but includes many other countries— 


Egypt, Libya, Jordan, Saudi Arabia 
among them. In these places education 
has long been supplemented with, or 
entirely replaced by, brainwashing. 
Rehumanization is most urgent in Arab 
nations around Israel if the “roadmap” 
has any chances of success. 

According to the Middle East Media 
Research Institute (MEMRI), school¬ 
books used by Arab children in the West 
Bank and Gaza often use the same anti- 
Semitic and anti-American rhetoric as 
schoolbooks in Iraq and Syria, while 
being paid for, at least in part, by 
American and Israeli taxpayers. It will 
come as no surprise to readers of The 
Weekly Standard that the U.N. has 
administered those schools for many 
years. 

How long will it take to counteract 
such indoctrination? The Bible suggests 
40 years—that was the time the Israelites 
wandered in the desert, waiting for the 
generation born in slavery to pass away. 
The examples of Germany and Japan are 
more encouraging. One thing is certain, 
though, it is almost impossible to com¬ 
pletely redeem those who have been fully 
indoctrinated. 

As a naturalized citizen born and edu¬ 
cated (and indoctrinated) in the Soviet 
Union, I know about it firsthand—some¬ 
thing still clings to the thought process 
even after many years of conscious resis¬ 
tance to the regime and almost fifteen 
years of freedom here in the United 
States. 

Victor Levenson 
Oak Park y IL 

Books Break the Bank 

A learned friend tells me that books 
on Hellenic poetry are notoriously 
expensive. Therefore, I shall be grateful if 
The Weekly Standard never publishes 
Joseph Epstein on these Greeks. Reading 
Epstein on Karl Shapiro (“The Return of 
Karl Shapiro?” May 12) resulted in my 
buying more books on modern poetry 
than I had bought in the previous 20 
years. 

Epstein’s unique combination of wit, 
learning, and good sense threatens the 
financial security of all bibliophiles. 

Alan Eade 
Timonium , MD 
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America’s Next 
Great Newspaper 


C onservatives, populists, humorists, smart alecks, 
men and women of good will everywhere, 
including even a few Blue America types—in 
sum, a solid majority of our fellow citizens—are enjoying 
the misery of the New York Times. It is hard not to relish 
the sight of smugness shown up, pomposity punctured, 
and self-righteousness smashed. 

We’re of two minds about the glee. On the one hand, 
there is much that is impressive, even admirable, about 
the New York Times. Its in-depth coverage of events over¬ 
seas is unmatched, certainly in the American press, per¬ 
haps in the world. It covers the arts as no other Ameri¬ 
can daily newspaper does. It has some star reporters who 
pretty reliably perform star turns (John Burns in Bagh¬ 
dad and Michael Gordon at the Pentagon come to mind). 
And, as the Times' s own, instantly notorious account of 
the Jayson Blair saga shows, there are competent and 
responsible editors in its ranks. What’s more, and closer 
to home, the Times has been quite kind to The Weekly 
Standard, even as we have rarely returned the favor. 

Still, the simple truth is that a great democracy like 
ours deserves a first-rate newspaper of record. And the 
New York Times isn’t it. The last couple of weeks make 
clear that there is no real hope that the Times , under its 
current regime, can become that paper. In their bizarre 
May 14 town meeting with the news staff, editor Howell 
Raines is reported to have said he would not resign, and 
owner Arthur Sulzberger that he would not accept such a 
resignation. 

Even if Raines were to go, everything we know about 
Sulzberger suggests his next pick would be no improve¬ 
ment. Fundamental regime change at the New York Times 
is not in the cards. Inspections and sanctions won’t work. 
Even the French can’t help. The Times is irredeemable. 
The question is whether a new newspaper of record will 
replace it. 

The country needs such a paper. Its editorial page 
could be conservative or liberal, as long as it was 
thoughtful and serious, and not ignorantly disdainful of 
Red America—or anyone else. Its op-ed page would be 


intellectually interesting, mature, and diverse. This 
paper’s editor would never be the former editor of the 
editorial page. And it would be possible for a member of 
the staff to enjoy career advancement even if he were 
known to hold some politically incorrect views. 

At this paper, too, “diversity” would be understood 
not merely in terms of skin color. Jayson Blair was a 
middle-class kid from suburban D.C., who attended a 
fine state school—not presumably an underrepresented 
class at the New York Times. Yet he was Howell Raines’s 
idea, and totem—and a badly exploited totem—of 
“diversity.” 

The first-rate paper we need would have real diversity 
—of background, of experience, but especially of view¬ 
point. It wouldn’t, for example, suppress columns by its 
own sportswriters who happened not to be entranced by 
the top brass’s project of transforming an all-men’s golf 
club. 

More important, this new paper would serve its read¬ 
ers by producing serious “news analysis” on the leading 
stories of the moment, not unintentionally comical med¬ 
itations by disengaged semi-retired reporters. 

Furthermore, this new paper wouldn’t create in its 
own ranks a “culture of fear.” Its reporters and editors 
would speak their minds among themselves, without 
concern that a minority viewpoint might cause them to 
lose favor. In its 7,200-word examination of the Blair 
saga, the Times was unable to find a single staffer brave 
enough to dissent on the record from his publisher’s 
“diversity” orthodoxy. Surely the Times isn’t really so 
homogeneous as not to have such a staffer? 

Finally, this new paper would have a culture of 
accountability without favoritism, and responsibility 
without defensiveness—the opposite of the current Times 
regime. 

In sum, we need, and deserve, a great daily newspa¬ 
per. That paper would be careful and truthful, lively and 
unpompous, confident and not smug—and, of course, 
fair, balanced, and unafraid. Who will found it? 

—William Kristol 
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Throwing Out the 
Baath Water 

Saddam’s henchmen gotta go. 

by Richard W. Carlson 


T he other day, General Tom¬ 
my Franks made a pleasing 
announcement: The ruling 
Baath Socialist party of Iraq was dead, 
its carcass hung upside down on a 
fence. After more than 30 years of tor¬ 
ture, repression, and self-dealing, the 
party that had controlled every ele¬ 
ment of life in Iraq was officially 
banned. 

Some socialists. Like British 
Labour member of parliament George 
Galloway, for whom Saddam was a 
secret Santa, the Baathists prattled on 
about helping the poor but only 
helped themselves, building palaces, 
porn collections, and private zoos, 
while doling out government jobs on 
every level without regard to merit. 

But are the Baathists really gone, 
no longer governmental players? Not 
yet. They numbered about 1.5 million 
out of a population of 24 million, and 
there is reason to fear that they—like 
Rasputin, after being shot, blud¬ 
geoned, stuffed with cyanide, and 
thrown in the icy river—will continue 
to pop back up, refusing to die. 

Late Friday, Iraqis received assur¬ 
ance from U.S. authorities in Baghdad 
that between 15,000 and 30,000 Arab 
Socialist Baath party members will be 
banned from government at any level, 
and that all Baathists will face scrutiny 
for past crimes. Basma Fakri of 
Women for a Free Iraq, which helped 
galvanize U.S. public opinion in sup¬ 
port of the liberation of Iraq, was 
thrilled by the news. She said, “Not 
everyone in the Bush administration 
was equally committed to de-Baathifi- 


Richard W. Carlson is vice chairman of the 
Foundation for the Defense of Democracies in 
Washington, D.C. 


cation, or to the president’s vision of a 
free, democratic Iraq. We needed a 
clear, public policy. We owe this to 
[Defense Secretary] Donald Rumsfeld 
and [Deputy Secretary] Paul Wol- 
fowitz, who have never faltered.” 

Exactly what will be done with 
Baathists, beyond the attempt to 
exclude them from top leadership 
roles, is not yet clear. Nuremberg-like 
trials will be held for the worst of the 
offenders, but how far down the list 
should prosecutors go? Experiences 
with the fall of totalitarian govern¬ 
ments from Nazi Germany to the 
Soviet Union, Romania, and South 
Africa offer varying methods of pun¬ 
ishing wrongdoers and seeking truth 
and reconciliation—from the gallows 
to an Oprah-esque hug. Says one 
Defense official who asked not to be 
named, “We have a database in Wash¬ 
ington for vetting [former members of 
the Baath party]. But the best database 
is the Iraqi people. They know who 
repressed them.” 

Kanan Makiya, author of a defini¬ 
tive work on Baathist Iraq, Republic of 
Fear , argues in the New Republic 
Online that the “most insidious pres¬ 
ence” of the Baath party is in schools 
and universities, unions and women’s 
groups, not in government ministries, 
with the exceptions of Interior, Educa¬ 
tion, and Defense, where their num¬ 
ber and influence were prime. Makiya 
says that “seniority in the Baath party 
does not always translate into a posi¬ 
tion of power in the government, and 
conversely, not all officials who are 
guilty of crimes are high up in the 
Baath party hierarchy.” Party mem¬ 
bership was required of all police offi¬ 
cers, mailmen, and schoolteachers. 

The first order of business is the 


staffing of Iraq’s ministries. The Pen¬ 
tagon has hired and given some train¬ 
ing to a hundred or more Iraqi exiles, 
many from America, to work in recon¬ 
struction efforts both in ministries in 
Baghdad and in their own home 
provinces. The Iraqi Reconstruction 
and Development Council is now on 
the ground in Baghdad, organized and 
run by an Iraqi American from Michi¬ 
gan named Emad Dhia. The council is 
working to select qualified Iraqis for 
important bureaucratic posts. It aims 
to keep out the bad Baathists, while 
allowing those party members with 
benign or tenuous involvement with 
the past regime to be rehired. Esti¬ 
mates are that up to 50,000 Baath par¬ 
ty members are among the fascist hard 
core, involved in repression and 
human rights abuses. 

Timothy Carney, a former U.S. 
ambassador to Sudan (where the local 
Baath Socialist party was a running 
dog of Saddam’s), is now in Baghdad 
and responsible for restarting the 
Industry Ministry. He was quoted in 
the Washington Post as saying that 
Iraqis, not Americans, must finally be 
the ones to push Baathists away from 
government jobs. The “ultimate triage 
is going to be with the future Iraqi 
authority,” he said. For now, a number 
of mid to higher level Baathists of the 
reviled variety have remained in pow¬ 
er or slipped back into the executive 
washroom. 

Carney played a role in appointing 
former deputy minister Ahmed 
Rashid Gailini to lead the Ministry of 
Industry, until Iraqi colleagues raised 
such a clamor about the man’s Baath 
connections that Carney removed him 
and put Gailini’s leadership to a vote 
of subordinate managers. Gailini lost 
in a landslide to another man, 
Mohammed Abdul Mu jib, a finance 
expert from another ministry and a 
less offensive Baathist. 

The leader of the Health Ministry, 
until he was forced to quit last week, 
was Dr. Ali Shnan al-Janabi, a 
Baathist and former deputy at the 
ministry. Janabi had been asked to 
resign from the party in a public ges¬ 
ture imposed on him and others by a 
U.S. official, Stephen Browning. The 
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A Marine escorts Dr. Ali Shnan al-Janabi, the Baathistformer health minister, after his resignation. 


resignation was promptly derided as 
meaningless by Janabi’s medical col¬ 
leagues, who still consider him cor¬ 
rupt and an active fascist. Browning is 
new to the human rights business. He 
is a civilian employee of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers from San 
Francisco, seconded to the Office of 
Reconstruction and Humanitarian 
Assistance. After Janabi’s appoint¬ 
ment was publicly criticized, Brown¬ 
ing demanded that Janabi denounce 
the Baath party. When he refused, Jan¬ 
abi was given the boot, though Brown¬ 
ing described him as “a respected 
man” and thanked him for his ser¬ 
vices. 

Many other ministries have 
retained Baathists in leadership roles, 
prompting ad hoc protests in front of 
ministry buildings by employees who 
consider every Baathist corrupt. 
“They’re all crooks,” said an accoun¬ 
tant at the Trade Ministry, as reported 
by Peter Slevin and Rajiv Chan- 
drasekaran of the Washington Post. 
“They should not be allowed to 
work,” said the same man, who was 
with a group of co-workers demand¬ 
ing that they be paid their salaries and 
a bonus promised for last year. 

“We have no obligation to make the 


country work better than it did before 
1991. That will be up to the Iraqis,” 
said a Defense Department official 
who requested anonymity. “There are 
probably 50,000 Baathists who should 
never be put back in power or authori¬ 
ty. But we will make mistakes. We 
have already.” One of those errors is at 
the Iraq Oil Ministry, where the Unit¬ 
ed States has appointed Thamer 
Ghadhban, a ranking Baathist, to run 
things. 

Professor Halal Taki was dean of 
the Institute of Informatics and direc¬ 
tor of the National Computer Center 
in Baghdad. He was imprisoned by 
the Baathists and recently emerged to 
form Free Iraqi Professors, which 
wants academic appointments to be 
made on merit. He said, in an e-mail 
to a friend in the United States, “Our 
efforts [with the American adviser to 
the Ministry of Higher Education] to 
keep Baathists from taking over the 
education ministry machinery were 
denied.” In the same message, he said, 
“The Baathists are now poised to take 
control of education while Anti-Sad¬ 
dam Free Iraqis are at a disadvantage, 
and that process is continuing despite 
the removal of Barbara Bodine and 
others.” 


Bodine is the ex-“mayor of 
Baghdad,” a post she held for 
about a month until she was 
fired last week. Bodine had been 
presented as a hero by the media 
12 years ago when she was 
assigned to the U.S. Embassy in 
Kuwait, and she and the ambas¬ 
sador, low on food and water, 
hung on in Iraqi-occupied 
Kuwait for some four months. 
Later, however, as ambassador to 
Yemen, Bodine was criticized for 
interfering with the FBI probe 
into the bombing of the USS 
Cole , and her presence in Iraq 
was therefore controversial from 
the outset. The part she played 
in the hiring of Baath party 
0 members to run the government 
I of liberated Iraq was probably a 
o factor in her removal. “Imagine 
| the allies letting the dust settle in 
Berlin in 1945 and allowing 
Nazis to throw away their 
swastikas and swagger sticks so they 
can have their jobs back,” said a 
retired CIA operations officer in 
Washington. 

American Robin Rafael is another 
of the key players in selecting the new 
leadership for Iraq. She recently 
okayed Saddam’s personal physician, 
Mohammed al-Rawi, to be installed as 
president of Baghdad University, 
allowing the Baathists to retain con¬ 
trol over the school. Ahmed Makki 
Saaed, a powerful party member 
whose wife is Huda Salih Mahdi 
Ammash, the microbiologist whose 
work on biological weapons for Sad¬ 
dam caused her to be known as “Mrs. 
Anthrax,” is also still in place at Bagh¬ 
dad University as head of its computer 
programs. 

“This is going on all over Iraq in 
jobs both large and small,” said 
Danielle Pletka, a former Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee staffer who 
is a vice president at the American 
Enterprise Institute in Washington, 
D.C. “This is what happened in post¬ 
war Japan. You had well-intentioned 
Americans who wanted to make the 
trains run on time, and they turned to 
the only people who knew where the 
switches were. We should have 
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planned this years ago, but the people 
who should have done that—State 
and CIA—didn’t because they didn’t 
want the war.” 

Robin Rafael is a career foreign ser¬ 
vice officer. She was criticized after the 
fall of Kabul, Afghanistan, in 1996, 
when she backed greater accommoda¬ 
tion with the Taliban. The problem, of 
course, is not so much Rafael or any 
individual as it is the attitude at the 
State Department and elsewhere in 
the U.S. government, including the 
U.S. Central Command, that banks 
too much on “stability” and pragma¬ 
tism and too little on principle. 

Now, that may change. Paul Bre¬ 
mer landed in Baghdad on May 12 to 
assume control of reconstruction 
efforts, and General Jay Garner, Bar¬ 
bara Bodine, and Margaret Tutwiler, 
who handled communications for 
Garner’s team, are on their way home. 
Garner was seen by many as disorga¬ 
nized and unprepared for his role, 
though he had a staff of 200. Tutwiler 
was not heard from after she arrived in 


Iraq. A public affairs specialist in the 
first Bush administration, she refused 
to talk with the press in Baghdad, 
according to reporters. 

Bremer’s appointment by President 
Bush to replace Garner was seen by 
Washington reporters as a victory for 
the State Department over the Penta¬ 
gon. State wanted a civilian, and the 
DOD wanted a military man in 
charge. But that story is off the mark. 
It was really a victory for the tough- 
minded Donald Rumsfeld, who want¬ 
ed Bremer, and for the Bush White 
House, which needs a man like Bre¬ 
mer in charge. 

Bremer is a former Foreign Service 
officer and career ambassador (to the 
Netherlands) who retired as Ronald 
Reagan’s chief of counterterrorism. He 
has a reputation as a tough, energetic, 
and disciplined manager. “He’s a 
workaholic and indefatigable,” says a 
former associate. Like President Bush, 
Bremer is a Yalie with a Harvard 
MBA. He speaks four languages and is 
smart. He is also a social and political 


conservative. His appointment 
occurred because of dissatisfaction in 
the administration with both the slow 
pace of reconstruction and the wrong¬ 
headed actions of some of those in 
charge. 

Danielle Pletka of AEI thinks that 
President Bush “should stand up and 
articulate, as the first principle of gov¬ 
ernance for the new Iraq, that associa¬ 
tion with the previous government is 
disqualifying for a new government 
job.” She doesn’t have service person¬ 
nel in mind. “We can make the dis¬ 
tinction between a mailman and the 
minister of health,” she said. 

President Bush has an ambitious 
vision for Iraq: a free and peaceful 
democracy, a genuine American ally, 
and a leader in the Middle East in a 
way that Saudi Arabia, Egypt, and 
even Jordan have never been. Build¬ 
ing that vision to last will require 
skillful architects and careful carpen¬ 
try. Whatever staffing shifts and shuf¬ 
fles it demands will be worth the 
trouble. ♦ 
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Oklahoma! 

What were Texas’s Democrats doing there last 
week? by Fred Barnes 


exas Democrats were unusu¬ 
ally hopeful in 2002, dubbing it 
the Year of the Comeback. But 
they lost horribly—including the 
highly publicized races by an African 
American for the Senate and a Latino 
for governor—and Republicans now 
hold all 29 statewide offices. Republi¬ 
cans captured 57 percent of the vote for 
U.S. House seats and also won the leg¬ 
islature for the first time in 130 years. 
Worse for Democrats, Republicans 
control the state senate (19 to 12) and 
state house (88 to 62) by sizable mar¬ 
gins. By almost any definition, Texas 
has become a Republican state. 

There is one aberration: Democrats 
hold 17 of the state’s congressional 
seats to 15 for Republicans. The gap 
was even wider before the 2002 elec¬ 
tion (17 to 13), when a federal court 
stepped in. The court did little to nar¬ 
row the gap, except to put the state’s 
two new House seats in Republican 
territory. Now the Texas legislature is 
set to redraw the congressional map to 
favor Republicans, perhaps to the tune 
of a four-seat or better pickup in 2004. 

There’s a word for what Republi¬ 
cans want to do—gerrymandering. But 
of course that is quite normal. When 
Democrats controlled Texas, they reg¬ 
ularly gerrymandered the districts to 
minimize the impact of the surging 
growth of Republican suburbs and rur¬ 
al areas. In 1991, Democrats pulled off 
what Michael Barone calls in the 
Almanac of American Politics “the 
shrewdest gerrymander of the 1990s.” 
It allowed Democrats to win 70 per¬ 
cent of the House seats in 1992 (21 of 
30), while winning just 50 percent to 
48 percent in the popular vote for 
those seats. 

What’s not normal was the Demo- 


Fred Barnes is executive editor of The 
Weekly Standard. 


cratic reaction to Republican redis¬ 
tricting this year. Democrats in the 
statehouse fled to Oklahoma in a huff, 
to prevent a quorum and thus block a 
vote on redistricting. And they dressed 
up their raw obstruction and unmiti¬ 
gated partisanship in the self-righteous 
language of majority rule and high 
principle. They seemed oblivious to 
the hypocrisy of barring Republicans 
from repeating what Democrats had 
been doing for decades. They de¬ 
nounced Republicans for acting as a 
“tyranny of the majority,” when they 
were pursuing, successfully, a tyranny 
of the minority and cynically protect¬ 
ing their own gerrymandered prepon¬ 
derance of House seats. 

The action of Texas Democrats is of 
a piece with the behavior of Democrats 


in Washington. For both, extreme 
measures that break sharply with the 
routine course of politics and govern¬ 
ing are the order of the day. Why do 
they feel justified in doing this? I think 
it’s based on the old saw that conserva¬ 
tives think liberals are stupid while 
liberals believe conservatives are evil. 
Both are wrong, but since George W. 
Bush became president in 2001, 
Democrats appear convinced he and 
his allies are indeed evil and that 
almost anything done to impede them 
is therefore not only acceptable but 
morally justified. So Democrats con¬ 
duct filibusters to block conservative 
judicial nominees and treat Bush’s 
presidency as illegitimate. 

The normal way, tested over 200- 
plus years, is for majorities to govern— 
with limitations. When one party 
wins, it shapes voting districts to its 
liking. If it does so too egregiously, the 
other party goes to court. Legislators 
don’t storm out in high dudgeon. 
Why? Because gerrymandering is self- 
correcting. What one party does is later 
undone by the other party or by the 
courts. 
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New Sheriff 
in Town 

Paul Bremer is quick on the draw. 
by Stephen F. Hayes 


The same is true with the appoint¬ 
ment of federal appeals court judges. 
Democratic presidents tend to nomi¬ 
nate liberal judges. Republicans choose 
conservative judges. The result is the 
appeals courts sometimes tilt conserva¬ 
tive, sometimes liberal, but rarely are 
dominated by either side. Things bal¬ 
ance out. In any case, Senate Democ¬ 
rats have decided Bush is not entitled 
to place many conservatives on the 
bench. Lacking the votes to stop this, 
they’ve decided to use the filibuster, 
which allows a minority to defy the 
majority. They mask their power play 
as defiance of “court packing.” When 
filibusters were staged by Southern 
Democratic segregationists or Repub¬ 
licans, the media covered them disap¬ 
provingly. Now that liberals are the fil¬ 
ibustered, the press is more positive. 

Democrats are comfortable with 
such extraordinary and unprecedented 
action because of their bitter view of 
Bush. Only a few Democrats in Wash¬ 
ington persist in talking of the presi¬ 
dent as “selected, not elected,” but 
many still think that. (They’d have 
been delighted, of course, if the Flori¬ 
da Supreme Court had “selected” A1 
Gore to be president.) To Democrats, it 
would be one thing if Bush, acknowl¬ 
edging his dubious election, were to 
govern jointly with congressional 
Democrats, despite Republican control 
of the Senate and House. Instead, the 
president pushes his conservative 
agenda and aggressive foreign policy. 
Democrats in Washington think this is 
overreaching, and makes their extreme 
measures the appropriate response. 

Likewise for Texas Democrats, who 
are doing no better than their col¬ 
leagues in Washington at adjusting to 
minority status. They are currently 
basking in the adulation of the politi¬ 
cal left. Willie Nelson sent them red 
bandannas. Molly Ivins love-bombed 
them in a column that called Republi¬ 
cans fascists and Shiites. Democratic 
Rep. Martin Frost was emboldened to 
attack the Republican reapportion¬ 
ment as Nixonian and “an unprece¬ 
dented, partisan power grab.” He must 
have a short memory. Frost was the 
architect of the Democratic gerryman¬ 
der in 1991. ♦ 


P aul Bremer, the new civilian 
administrator of Iraq, arrived 
in the Middle East on Sunday, 
May 11. The same day, the front page 
of the Washington Post announced that 
Barbara Bodine, an American diplo¬ 
mat in charge of postwar Baghdad, 
would be leaving. On May 13, the 
controversial interim health minister, 
a man with deep ties to Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s Baath party, quit his post under 
pressure after just 10 days. The next 
day, the Pentagon announced that 
15,000 more U.S. troops would head 
to Iraq to restore order. By Thursday, 
Iraqis were told that possessing or 
selling guns was grounds for arrest, 
and a long-overdue de-Baathification 
policy had been put in place. And on 
Friday, Bremer announced that 
between 15,000 and 30,000 Saddam 
sympathizers would be ineligible for 
any role in the new Iraqi government. 

In the weeks since the fall of Bagh¬ 
dad, as prominent Shia clerics won 
the attention of news cameras and 
reporters by holding rallies and call¬ 
ing for American troops to leave Iraq, 
many of their countrymen, including 
those cooperating with coalition 
reconstruction efforts, have been qui¬ 
etly urging a stronger American pres¬ 
ence. In Bremer, they got it. 

Bremer is a career State Depart¬ 
ment official who has served six sec¬ 
retaries of state over 23 years. In 1989, 
he headed a task force on counterter¬ 
rorism for President Reagan. Follow¬ 
ing his service in government, Bre¬ 
mer worked for Henry Kissinger’s 
consulting firm. 

To say that Bremer comes as a no- 
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nonsense administrator doesn’t begin 
to capture his single-minded determi¬ 
nation to effect a smooth and relative¬ 
ly quick transition from U.S. occupa¬ 
tion to Iraqi self-rule. He has already 
shown a willingness to dispense with 
the ego-massaging and faction- 
appeasing that can prove lethal to 
such a huge project—and that’s just 
inside the Bush administration. 
Those who have worked with Bremer 
in the brief time since he was named 
say he has a blunt, sometimes 
brusque manner, with an emphasis on 
results over discussion. “He’s not at 
all afraid to piss people off,” says one 
Defense official. 

The Pentagon had plans to bring 
in a civilian administrator well before 
the war began. Retired general Jay 
Garner was chosen to lead the imme¬ 
diate U.S. postwar effort because of 
his successful stewardship of Opera¬ 
tion Provide Comfort in northern 
Iraq following the first Gulf War. But 
his role was primarily a practical one. 
“Garner was always the trains-run- 
on-time guy,” says a Pentagon official. 

Some on the Bush administration’s 
national security team had hoped that 
Garner would “rise to the occasion” 
and handle some political aspects of 
reconstruction. But he repeatedly 
made clear his strong preference for 
leaving that work to others, chiefly 
presidential envoy Zalmay Khalilzad. 

Khalilzad is credited with a suc¬ 
cessful political transition following 
the war in Afghanistan. But Iraq is 
not Afghanistan, and several adminis¬ 
tration sources say that the Afghan 
model Khalilzad tried to apply, with 
its heavy reliance on tribal leaders, 
was ill-suited to the political realities 
of Iraq. 
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Illustration by Thomas Fluharty 



After the fall of Saddam Hussein’s 
government, these sources say, U.S. 
planners were intent on listening to 
Iraqis’ ideas about democracy. A cer¬ 
tain amount of consultation, of 
course, is important. The Iraqis, after 
all, know their country. But too much 
listening can be paralyzing. When 
Iraqi leaders gathered on April 28 
in Baghdad for the second 
governance conference, 
they demanded a plan. 

Khalilzad failed to share 
one, and, despite assur¬ 
ances offered by other 
Americans in attendance, 
some of the Iraqis left the 
gathering deeply con¬ 
cerned. 

To make matters worse, 

Barbara Bodine and others 
in the postwar operation 
seemed to have a soft spot 
for former Baath party 
members. When U.S. admin¬ 
istrators named Ali Shnan al- 
Janabi as the interim head of 
the Ministry of Health, Iraqi 
doctors took to the streets in 
protest. Although he had been the 
third-ranking official in that min¬ 
istry under Saddam Hussein, U.S. 
officials noted that some regarded 
him as a “respected and courageous 
doctor and administrator.” That was 
not the message long-suffering Iraqis 
wanted to hear. 

Such American missteps, coming 
after U.S. support for Saddam Hus¬ 
sein during his war against Iran in 
the 1980s and the U.S. refusal to 
remove Saddam in 1991 after the 
Gulf War, only confirm conspiracy 
theories about American sympathy 
for the Baath party. The inclusion 
of high-ranking Baathists in post¬ 
war administration has fueled those 


concerns. 

Bremer sought to ease those anxi¬ 
eties at a press conference in Bagh¬ 
dad on Thursday. Inaugurating the 
era of the stern father, after Bodine 
and Khalilzad’s permissive-mother 
regime, Bremer said, “We are deter¬ 
mined that Baathists and Sad- 
damism will not come back to Iraq.” 

Bremer’s appointment was a rare 


Washington event: It seemed at first 
to please everyone. Diplomats at the 
State Department quickly phoned 
friendly journalists and declared 
Bremer’s selection a win for Colin 
Powell and the Foggy Bottom crowd. 
Bremer had worked at the State 
Department 
for nearly a 


L. Paul Bremer 


quarter century, they explained, and 
would bring to the job the sophisti¬ 
cation of a career foreign service offi¬ 
cer and the temperament of a civil 
servant who understands that the 
world is gray. 

“The choice of Mr. Bremer is a 
victory for the State Department 
over the Pentagon,” reported 


Stephen Weisman in the May 2, 
2003, New York Times , “and comes 
after weeks of what many officials 
say has been a sharp dispute between 
the two agencies. . . . The decision 
has been tightly held. Some adminis¬ 
tration officials were so concerned 
that the move not look like a setback 
for Defense Secretary Donald H. 
Rumsfeld that they were considering 
having him announce it upon his 
return from Baghdad on Friday 
night, to make it look like a Penta¬ 
gon initiative.” 

Not exactly. According to 
sources at both the State 
Department and the Penta¬ 
gon, Bremer was the Penta¬ 
gon’s choice, made in close 
consultation with Vice Presi¬ 
dent Dick Cheney’s office. 
Bremer reports directly to 
Rumsfeld. That reality has 
some folks at the State 
Department grumbling. One 
official described the reac¬ 
tion at Foggy Bottom as one 
of “surprise,” adding, “Bre¬ 
mer’s selection ‘pleased every¬ 
one who wants to see this 
transition succeed.’” Bremer 
has been warning about the ter¬ 
rorist threat from al Qaeda for 
ears, and Pentagon officials say he 
ppreciates President Bush’s for¬ 
ward-leaning, good-versus- 
evil understanding of the 
potential threats. 

The Pentagon has set as 
Bremer’s top priorities 
security/stability and 
de-Baathification. 
Progress on both 
fronts will be crucial 
to gaining the trust of 
Iraqis and moving for¬ 
ward with a political 
agenda, something Bremer 
has said he hopes to do quickly. 

“The coalition will work to pro¬ 
vide the conditions for Iraqis to gov¬ 
ern themselves in the future,” he said 
on Thursday. “To that end, the Coali¬ 
tion Provisional Authority will work 
with responsible Iraqis to begin the 
process of establishing a government 
representative of all Iraqi people.” ♦ 
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Mission: Possible 

What the Christian relief organizations are really 
up to in Iraq, by Joseph Loconte 


N umerous hazards threaten 
U.S. democracy-building in 
Iraq. They include theocratic 
Shia radicals, mischief and thuggery 
by Baath party officials, misjudgments 
by American officials, and—to hear 
some critics tell it—the presence of 
Christian relief organizations. 

Media stories over the last several 
months have likened the operations of 
relief agencies to the tactics of the Cru¬ 
saders. Editors at Time sent a memo 
(obtained by World magazine) to 
reporters worldwide to gather material 
for a cover story about the “radical 
crew of proselytizers” doing humani¬ 
tarian work in Muslim countries. “Do 
the missionaries feel that their goals 
are consistent with those of the U.S. 
State Department?” the memo asked. 

Others are demanding that groups 
such as Franklin Graham’s Samari¬ 
tan’s Purse be kept out of Iraq. “In 
some places it might even be worth 
allowing its relief workers in at the 
risk of offending people’s religious 
sensibilities,” intoned a recent Wash¬ 
ington Post editorial. “But postwar Iraq 
is not one of those places.” Writing for 
Slate> Beliefnefs Steven Waldman com¬ 
plained that “what Graham is doing 
probably isn’t illegal; it’s merely 
immoral.” 

Such criticism suggests that old 
stereotypes of Bible-pounding, cross- 
waving missionaries are alive and well. 
In reality, most relief organizations 
subscribe to a “code of conduct” estab¬ 
lished by the International Red Cross 
to protect the rights of people receiv¬ 
ing assistance. It includes a “humani¬ 
tarian imperative,” emphasizing that 
aid be given regardless of race, creed, 
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or nationality. Most Christian human¬ 
itarian groups, including Samaritan’s 
Purse, operate pretty much the same 
way: They dispatch workers to dan¬ 
gerous and impoverished parts of the 
world to provide food, water, medical 
care, and other services in the name of 
Jesus. Franklin Graham, son of evan¬ 
gelist Billy Graham, is not shy about 
his aim to “share the news of the only 
One who can bring true peace.” Yet 
when Samaritan’s Purse distributes 
water systems and medical kits to 
100,000 Iraqis, as it plans over the next 
few months, it will do so without 
regard to the recipients’ religious 
views. 

Officials told me they knew of no 
Christian agencies that condition aid 
on their ability to evangelize. “When 
our workers go into a place to provide 
relief, their primary concern is to offer 
a tangible expression of God’s love,” 
says Mark Kelly of the International 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention. “They respond to ques¬ 
tions people ask, but there are no 
aggressive attempts to persuade people 
about matters of faith.” 

Nevertheless, many assume that 
Christian ministries will be viewed as 
covert agents of an American war on 
Islam. Muslim scholar Abdulaziz 
Sachedina told Christianity Today that 
evangelistic groups should “wait until 
things cool off” in Iraq. That could 
take some waiting. According to Dana 
Robert of Boston University’s School 
of Theology, missionaries are 
inevitably seen as “representatives of 
Western political and economic 
power.” Yet they’re not the only ones: 
Because most Islamic countries lack a 
truly independent civil society, the 
same suspicion that greets Christian 
aid workers extends equally to West¬ 
ern non-governmental organizations. 

Christian NGOs, however, appear 


as capable as their secular counterparts 
at overcoming local antagonism. Many 
evangelical charities, for example, have 
an impressive track record of assis¬ 
tance to Muslims. World Concern, 
launched in 1955, now operates in 30 
countries, some with Islamic majori¬ 
ties. “Some of the most sensitive coun¬ 
tries are the ones in which we’ve 
worked longest,” says president Paul 
Kennel. Compassion International has 
cared for needy children in Islamic 
states since the 1960s. World Vision 
has provided food aid in the Middle 
East for over 25 years. “We don’t go in 
through the back door,” says public 
policy director Serge Duss. “We’re 
invited in by government leaders.” 

Typically, Christian relief groups 
work with indigenous churches and 
other established local organizations. 
Venture International pairs Christian 
families in the Middle East with Mus¬ 
lim families to provide shelter, educa¬ 
tion, and job training. International 
Aid, which offers free medical care, is 
tapping a network of 72 Christian con¬ 
gregations in Iraq to set up medical 
clinics around the country. “The 
churches are our eyes and ears and are 
sensitive to cultural conflicts,” says 
president Myles Fish. “The people 
coming for help know who the host is, 
so it’s not an offense to them.” 

Certainly, some ministers have 
heedlessly given offense to Muslims, 
with clumsy criticisms following the 
September 11 terrorist attacks. 
Franklin Graham called Islam “very 
evil and wicked,” while former South¬ 
ern Baptist Convention president Jer¬ 
ry Vines told fellow Baptists that 
Muhammad was a “demon-possessed 
pedophile.” Such comments, recycled 
endlessly by fiery clerics, surely don’t 
help ease suspicions. But they are 
exceptions. No Christian minister of 
any repute has called for a “holy war” 
against Islam, and relief groups tend to 
approach their humanitarian work 
with great political and theological 
delicacy. Evangelism, when allowed by 
local laws, hardly seems aggressive: It 
may involve conversations about faith 
or the distribution of Bibles or reli¬ 
gious literature. Charity leaders fre¬ 
quently stress their regard for Mus- 
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lims as made in God’s image and 
objects of divine love. 

Nevertheless, many critics resent an 
evangelical faith that mixes Christian 
proclamation with Christian compas¬ 
sion; they simply equate evangelism 
with coercion. That was the subtext 
for several speakers at a recent gather¬ 
ing of religious relief organizations in 
Washington, D.C. “We do not actively 
proselytize,” Behram Pastakia, of the 
Zoroastrian Association of Metropoli¬ 
tan Washington, assured his col¬ 
leagues. “Ours is a religion of individ¬ 
ual choice.” Charles Kimball, author 
of When Religion Becomes Evil , claims 
that missionary activity motivated by 
“absolute truth claims” invites intoler¬ 
ance and violence. Liberal Christians 
often say the same. “Most faith-related 
aid groups say that even subtle prose¬ 
lytizing would endanger their good¬ 
will efforts,” warn editors at the Christ¬ 
ian Century. Lutheran World Relief 
does not evangelize. “Our policy is to 
help humans, not bring them to 
Jesus,” says a spokesman. The same is 
true at Church World Service, the 
relief arm of mainline Protestant 
churches. “We are very specifically a 
humanitarian aid agency,” spokesper¬ 
son Jan Dragin told Beliefnet. “It just 
so happens our roots are faith-based.” 

The White House doesn’t appear to 
share this secularizing bent. Last 
December, President Bush created an 
Office of Faith-Based and Community 
Initiatives at the Agency for Interna¬ 
tional Development to support reli¬ 
gious charities in developing nations. 
Says AID administrator Andrew Nat- 
sios: “Such organizations are able to 
address the deepest and most pro¬ 
found needs of human society.” Bush 
clearly sees their work as consistent 
with efforts to extend political and 
religious freedom abroad. Against calls 
to ban evangelical charities from Iraq, 
the White House says it won’t blacklist 
organizations because of their reli¬ 
gious beliefs. (Indeed, under the Con¬ 
stitution, it couldn’t do so, short of 
banning all private relief groups, secu¬ 
lar and religious.) 

Undoubtedly, as the Time memo 
suggests, the State Department’s work 
can be made more complicated by reli¬ 


gious groups whose goals it doesn’t 
direct. In an earlier era of nation¬ 
building—back in the days of Britain’s 
East India Company—the entry of 
missionaries into foreign lands was 
restricted “to protect the native inhab¬ 
itants in the free and undisturbed pos¬ 
session of their religious opinions.” 
And also, of course, to protect lucra¬ 
tive trade relations from disruption by 
faith-based reformers. In the 18th cen¬ 
tury that meant cheap opium from 
India and slaves from Africa. “There 
could not be a greater contrast 
between the missionaries’ motives,” 
writes Niall Ferguson of New York 
University, “and those of previous 
generations of empire-builders, the 


swashbucklers, the slavers and the set¬ 
tlers.” Today’s critics also appear 
earthly minded. Their solicitude for 
the “religious sensibilities” of Mus¬ 
lims can be hard to distinguish from 
the goal of upholding the secular ethos 
of international development efforts. 

As for the motives of Christians 
involved in works of mercy, most 
would point to the example of Jesus in 
the gospels. When he encountered a 
crowd of anxious pilgrims, “he wel¬ 
comed them and spoke to them about 
the kingdom of God, and healed those 
who needed healing.” Iraq surely 
could use a measure of healing these 
days, and evangelical charities are a 
decent place to find it. ♦ 
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Spending Their 
Way Out of Debt 

The New York solution to a budget crisis. 

by William Tucker 


New York 

early all 50 states are 
experiencing budget crises, 
with California in the worst 
shape, facing a $38.2 billion deficit. 
Even Arizona has a $1.3 billion 
shortfall. Washington state has had 
to close schools. Connecticut is cut¬ 
ting 2,800 public employees. In this 
context, New York state’s $11.5 bil¬ 
lion deficit on a $92 billion budget is 
only slightly above average, while 
New York City’s $4.5 billion short¬ 
fall in a $40 billion budget wins an 
honorable mention. 

What distinguishes New York is 
that nowhere else in the country are 
public officials increasing spending 
in response to the crisis. Here, even 
as the city drowns in Medicaid 
expenses, Mayor Bloomberg contin¬ 
ues an “outreach” effort to sign up 
more recipients. In Albany, Republi¬ 
cans and Democrats have joined 
hands to restore $2 billion that Gov¬ 
ernor George Pataki had cut from 
their $92 billion budget. Otherwise, 
as the New York Times lamented, 
schools and hospitals might have to 
reduce spending. 

With belt-tightening off the table, 
the debate has concentrated on per¬ 
sonalities. Pataki is said to hate New 
York City and to be grandstanding 
for Washington because he opposes 
tax increases. Joe Bruno, the former¬ 
ly conservative Republican senate 
majority leader, is made out to be the 
city’s savior for switching sides and 
voting with the Democrats. Assem¬ 
bly Democratic majority leader 
Sheldon Silver, the Mephistophe- 
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lean figure who kicked off the crisis 
two years ago by abolishing the 
city’s commuter tax, only smiles in 
the background. 

Mayor Bloomberg has become the 
barker for the Grand Guignol. To 
soften up the public for tax increas¬ 
es, he trotted out the usual dooms¬ 
day budget, which proposed, among 
other things, closing the Prospect 
Park and Queens zoos (savings: $8.6 
million). Albany came through with 
the tax increases, of course, yet the 
mayor has come off as an insensitive 
businessman out of touch with the 
needs of ordinary people. 

If there is one reason for New 
York city and state’s budget deficits, 
it is Albany’s 1969 decision to 
employ Medicaid as a tool for lever¬ 
aging federal dollars. In 49 other 
states, the state shoulders the entire 
Medicaid burden. Each dollar is 
then matched by federal dollars. In 
an effort to pump more money out of 
Washington, however, Albany decid¬ 
ed that for every dollar the state 
spent, local government would 
cough up another dollar. This effec¬ 
tively doubled the number of dollars 
Washington had to match. 

Medicaid is busting budgets in 
every state, but in New York it is 
taking over the economy. To put the 
burden in perspective, New York 
City’s 2003 Medicaid bill—$3.5 bil¬ 
lion—will exceed the entire munici¬ 
pal budget of every American city 
except Los Angeles ($4.5 billion) 
and Chicago ($3.9 billion). One out 
of every five city residents is on 
Medicaid. Per capita, every New 
Yorker pays $875 a year for other 
people’s medical expenses. 

Upstate is suffering the same fate. 


In Broome County (Binghamton), 
Medicaid absorbs 78 percent of the 
local property tax and will take 200 
percent by 2012. The county expects 
to run out of cash in November. The 
only conceivable solution is for 
Albany to assume complete respon¬ 
sibility for Medicaid and let the state 
legislature work out the problem. 
Not in New York. Even as local gov¬ 
ernments go broke, the state legisla¬ 
ture is busy pushing more Medicaid 
spending down to their level. 

This social-service economy is 
strangling the hub of American capi¬ 
talism. While one in five Wall Street 
employees has lost his job since 
2000, the city’s health and welfare 
sector grows 3 percent every year. Of 
New York City’s top 25 employers, 
nine are hospitals. Only six are 
banks and investment houses. Social 
services recently passed financial 
services as the city’s largest econom¬ 
ic sector. 

Such hospitals and social service 
organizations live on taxes. Medicaid 
pays 26 percent of the bill in private 
hospitals and 59 percent in the New 
York City Health and Hospital Cor¬ 
poration’s sprawling network of hos¬ 
pitals and clinics. Medicare picks up 
another 37 percent and 20 percent 
respectively. Of course, none of these 
facilities pay taxes. They are all 
municipals or nonprofits. 

That’s why Kenneth Raske, presi¬ 
dent of the Greater New York Hospi¬ 
tal Association, joined hands with 
Dennis Rivera, president of Local 
1199, the largest hospital union in 
the world, to create an $11 million 
“Healthcare Education Project” that 
ran TV ads all spring warning of the 
horrors that would occur if taxes 
weren’t raised. With 220,000 mem¬ 
bers, Local 1199 already represents a 
significant portion of the electorate. 
Governor Pataki initiated the crisis 
himself in 2001 when he bought 
Rivera’s election-year support by 
guaranteeing union members a “liv¬ 
ing wage” out of Medicaid funds. 
This year’s debate climaxed when 
Senator Bruno told a cheering 
throng of 25,000 hospital workers 
brought to Albany by the Healthcare 
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Education Project: “We will make 
sure your needs are met.” 

“In New York City, there are 38 
government and health care workers 
for every 100 private sector work¬ 
ers,” says Steve Kagann, chief econ¬ 
omist to Pataki. “In the rest of the 
country it’s 29. That’s the differ¬ 
ence.” 

And so, taxes in both the city and 
the state are going up as usual. The 
city’s sales tax will rise from 8.25 
percent to 8.63 percent. (Large num¬ 
bers of New Yorkers already shop 
elsewhere to avoid the tax.) Individ¬ 
uals with incomes over $100,000 and 
couples making more than $150,000 
will have their rates raised from 3.65 
percent to 4.25 percent. Anyone 
making over $500,000 will pay 4.45 
percent. 

At LeFrak’s Newport, a 600-acre 
development right across the Hud¬ 


son, the average applicant for an 
apartment is 29 years old and makes 
$120,000. The exodus has already 
begun. 

The U.S. Customs House, which 
has resided in Lower Manhattan 
since the 18th century, has moved all 
but a handful of employees to 
Newark. J.P Morgan Chase & Co. is 
outsourcing research to Bombay. In 
2002, John Wiley & Sons, the origi¬ 
nal publisher of Moby Dick , moved 
to Hoboken after being in Manhat¬ 
tan since 1807. Rather than lower 
taxes across the board, the 
Bloomberg administration contin¬ 
ues the disastrous policy of giving 
huge tax exemptions to a few high- 
profile companies (Pfizer, Bear 
Stearns), while raising taxes on 
everybody else. 

Witnessing a New York budget 
crisis is like watching Greek tragedy. 


No matter what the characters say, 
you know exactly what they’re going 
to do. In 1969, Mayor John Lindsay 
solved his shortfall by imposing a 
city income tax, practicing “deferred 
maintenance,” and raiding capital 
funds for day-to-day expenses. The 
result was a municipal meltdown 
that brought the city to its knees 
within five years. In 1990, Governor 
Mario Cuomo and Mayor Dinkins 
responded to a national downturn 
by raising taxes. As a result, New 
York lost one out of every four jobs 
eliminated by the 1990-92 recession. 

Now city and state officials are 
determined to turn another national 
slowdown into a permanent down¬ 
ward ratcheting of New York’s for¬ 
tunes. By the time Republicans 
arrive in Manhattan for their 2004 
convention, there may be little to 
celebrate. ♦ 
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The New York Times’ s 

Meltdown 

What explains it? 


By Christopher Caldwell 

New York 

L ast Wednesday, the hundreds of New York 
Times staff lined up outside the Loew’s Astor 
Theater on West 44th Street, a block from 
their offices, felt like they were part of a “perp 
walk,” as one of them put it. As they filed into 
the front entrance (beneath a marquee advertising a film 
called Identity ), the paper’s top brass—publisher Arthur 
Sulzberger Jr., editor Howell Raines, and managing editor 
Gerald Boyd—rushed down an 
alleyway (past the poster for 
Anger Management) and into a 
side entrance (past the poster for 
On the Ropes). An emergency 
meeting, closed to the public, 
had been called to discuss a crisis 
that began as a scandal over one 
reporter’s plagiarism and fabrica¬ 
tion, and has blossomed into an 
institution-wide crisis that the 
Times itself describes as “a low 
point in the 152-year history” of 
the paper. 

In late April, the editor of the 
San Antonio Express-News read a 
story by young Times reporter 
Jayson Blair about Juanita 
Anguiano, the mother of an Iraq 
war MIA. He found that large 
tranches of it had been plagiarized from an article by an 
Express-News reporter—who had, coincidentally or not, 
known Blair as an intern at the Times half a decade before. 
Blair’s editors were alarmed, but not all of them were sur¬ 
prised. A smart, affable, 27-year-old black kid from the 
upper-middle-class suburbs of Washington, D.C., Blair 
had always had a reputation within the paper as a sloppy 
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reporter. Now, internal investigations for plagiarism 
showed an almost unbelievable pattern of deceit. For 
months and even years, Blair had invented quotations and 
descriptions. He had lifted material from other journalists 
without attribution. He had faked whole trips, penning 
stories from his Brooklyn apartment, relying on a New 
York Times bank of unpublished photographs to help him 
set the scene. 

Blair had written about 700 stories for the Times since 
leaving the University of Maryland (from which, unbe¬ 
knownst to his future employers, he did not graduate). A 
full accounting is still in 
progress, but a 7,200-word arti¬ 
cle assembled by a seven-man 
Times team of writers, editors, 
and lawyers and published on 
Sunday, May 11, found that at 
least 36 of 73 stories Blair filed 
since October are substantially 
invented, stolen, or factually 
compromised, including at least 
29 with fraudulent datelines. In 
a story datelined Palestine, West 
Virginia, Blair described the way 
Iraq war hero Jessica Lynch’s 
father “choked up as he stood on 
his porch here overlooking the 
I tobacco fields and cattle pas- 

^ tures, and declared that he 
< 

remained optimistic.” Had Blair 
ever gone to Palestine, West Vir¬ 
ginia, he would have discovered that the Lynch house was 
nowhere near tobacco fields. Washington Post media critic 
Howard Kurtz came up with five people—including three 
soldiers’ parents—with whom Blair had faked interviews, 
and even identified an instance when, as a cub reporter for 
the Boston Globe , he had lifted an interview with Washing¬ 
ton mayor Anthony Williams from the Post. 

Blair had been in a lot of trouble of late. In November, 
he wrote a story about how certain universities exaggerate 
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football attendance in order meet the minimum levels for 
Division I-A status. The athletic director at Kent State 
claimed he’d been quoted without having talked to Blair. 
In December, Virginia state attorney Robert Horan Jr. 
called a press conference to address an alleged “leak” in 
the D.C. sniper investigation reported by Blair, and indi¬ 
cated he suspected a fabrication. “I don’t think that any¬ 
body in the investigation is responsible for the leak, 
because so much of it was dead wrong,” Horan said. Blair 
is now the target of a U.S. attorney’s investigation, the 
Times announced last week. (One can speculate—and it is 
only speculation—that Blair’s report of nonexistent irreg¬ 
ularities in the sniper investigation might involve obstruc¬ 
tion of justice.) 

Yet, although several Times editors had been alarmed 
at the slipshod quality of Blair’s work, although he had 
even been reprimanded, he kept getting promoted, for¬ 
mally and informally, first to a regular position at the 
paper, then to some of the biggest national stories of the 
day, from the Washington sniper to the domestic fallout 
from the Iraq war. How could the Times have been so 
blind? Several explanations were put forward in the days 
after Blair resigned in early May: (1) that Blair had been 
protected by a left-drifting Times hierarchy bent on racial 
diversity; (2) that Blair rose thanks to the corruption and 
mismanagement of the Times itself; (3) that Blair was a 
con man of rare gifts; and (4) that Blair’s misdeeds were 
just one manifestation of a continuing crisis in American 
journalism. Any of those reasons would have been suffi¬ 


cient to draw Times reporters to 
the closed meeting at the Astor 
Theater on Wednesday, and 
they will be sufficient to keep 
the Blair scandal roiling long 
beyond that. 

1. The Race Explanation 

Blogger Mickey Kaus of 
Kausfiles.com has been the lead¬ 
ing exponent of the theory that 
the Blair mess is a “fairly direct 
consequence of the Times* s mis¬ 
guided race preference policy.” 
Columnist Richard Cohen 
agrees, as do several Times jour¬ 
nalists. Less politely, conserva¬ 
tive author Ann Coulter jokes, 
“Raines jettisoned the Times* 
famous slogan, All the News 
That’s Fit to Print,’ preferring 
the slogan: ‘The New York 
Times: Now With Even More 
Black People!’” In this view, you can link Blair’s survival 
to any epiphenomenon you like—but the essential phe¬ 
nomenon is race. 

Blair was brought into the organization through an 
internship program that, according to the Times , “was 
then being used in large part to help the paper diversify its 
newsroom.” Editor Howell Raines, a southern liberal, 
specifically cited Blair before the National Association of 
Black Journalists in 2001 as the first fruits of a hiring cam¬ 
paign that “has made our staff better and, more impor¬ 
tantly, more diverse.” (No need to italicize that “more 
importantly.”) The best evidence for the centrality of race 
is that Raines insists on taking credit for it: “You have a 
right to ask if I, as a white man from Alabama, with those 
convictions, gave him one chance too many by not stop¬ 
ping his appointment to the sniper team. When I look 
into my heart for the truth of that, the answer is yes.” This 
is an extraordinary inversion of politically correct logic: 
Raines is begging for forgiveness on the grounds of mem¬ 
bership in the oppressor class. The Times* s controversial 
crusade to open to women the Augusta National Golf Club 
in Georgia—which led the paper’s brass to suppress two 
sports columns—smacks of a similar inverted southern 
ethnocentrism. 

Even backers of affirmative action see something fishy 
about the way diversity has been administered at the 
Times. Tim Rutten of the Los Angeles Times , who sug¬ 
gests—lamely—that the Blair affair might show the need 
for more affirmative action in the newsroom (“It may be 
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The May 11 mega-correction (opposite and above) 


that the paucity of black 
reporters at the Times led edi¬ 
tors there to make extraordi¬ 
nary . . . accommodations 
for a clearly troubled young 
reporter”), finds the discus¬ 
sion of race the “least credible 
and complete portion of the 
Times' account” published 
Sunday. Rutten admired the 
paper’s honesty about Blair’s 
misdeeds, but faulted it for 
being “less forthcoming about 
the close mentor-protege rela¬ 
tionship” between Blair and 
managing editor Gerald Boyd. 

2. The Corporate Explanation 

A misguided racial policy 
is, of course, to be blamed on 
those who make it. The stan¬ 
dard-bearer for the thesis that 
the Times is suffering from 
rotten leadership is Andrew Sullivan, who opened his 
blog to a running criticism of the Times shortly after 
Raines took over in September 2001. Formerly a frequent 
contributor, Sullivan found himself frozen out of the 
Times. Sullivan’s point has a certain logic. As one of his 
correspondents put it: “You cannot have 1,000 journalists 
in a building—people trained to sniff out problems—and 
MISS this problem unless there were some kind of cul¬ 
tural blinkering going on.” 

Outside the Times , the heart of the attack on Raines is 
that he has driven the paper hard to the left, and that he 
has watered down the news coverage with sub rosa editori¬ 
alizing and tendentious trend pieces. Inside the paper, the 
top gripe is that Raines runs the newsroom with an iron 
fist. One Times man told the New York Post , “Howell didn’t 
listen ... to anyone about anything.” Media critic Ken 
Auletta spoke of a “culture of fear,” and Raines himself 
acknowledged a “climate of fear” at the meeting. As the 
brave deputy metropolitan editor Joe Sexton put it at the 
closed meeting, “I believe that at a deep level you guys 
have lost the confidence of many parts of the newsroom. 
... I do not feel a sense of trust and reassurance that judg¬ 
ments are properly made. . . . People feel less led than 
bullied.” 

If the problem were just diversity, then small adjust¬ 
ments of policy would remedy it. If the problem is indeed 
management, then only a root-and-branch reordering will 
suffice. One of the purposes of Wednesday’s meeting was 
to convey that no such reordering will take place. Raines 


was asked point-blank if he was considering resigning. 
Raines said he’d leave only if Sulzberger fired him; 
Sulzberger then said he would refuse Raines’s resignation 
if it were offered. Sulzberger casts the problem as a simple 
failure of communication. “The person who did this is 
Jayson Blair,” Sulzberger told his own reporters in the 
long Sunday piece. “Let’s not begin to demonize our exec¬ 
utives.” This may have been the most widely ridiculed 
utterance of the whole scandal. For especially in the 
Raines era, the New York Times's modus operandi in any 
corporate scandal or abuse of the public trust has been to 
follow a misdeed up to the very top of the corporate lad¬ 
der, asking: What did he know and when did he know it? 

Indeed, the way Blair’s misreporting escaped detec¬ 
tion and chastisement remains the most difficult-to-fath¬ 
om aspect of the case. There were plenty of warnings. 
Blair’s sniper reporting was doubted by the Times' s Wash¬ 
ington bureau. Metropolitan editors Joyce Purnick and 
Jonathan Landman steadily warned that Blair was a scan¬ 
dal in the making. Landman in particular noted that Blair 
made three times as many mistakes as anyone else at the 
paper. He wrote a note about Blair’s “extraordinarily 
high” correction rate and forwarded it to Gerald Boyd and 
another editor with the note: “There’s big trouble I want 
you both to be aware of.” According to the paper’s own 
accounting, between 1998 and 2000, corrections were nec¬ 
essary on between 5 and 6.3 percent of Blair’s stories. 
After September 11, his accuracy took a nosedive, with the 
Times being forced to correct about 16 percent. (This does 
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not gibe with the official Times position that, “when con¬ 
sidered over all, Mr. Blair’s correction rate at the Times 
was within acceptable limits.”) Blair was warned about his 
work verbally and in memos. He took a leave of absence 
after one such dressing-down in early 2002. When he 
returned and did sloppy work, Landman wrote, in April 
2002: “We have to stop Jayson from writing for the Times. 
Right now.” 

Landman is the hero of the Times account of the story. 
But his warnings about promoting Blair have a vatic qual¬ 
ity, as if he’s talking to himself. Missing are those voices 
within the paper who insisted on promoting Blair, and 
against whom Landman is presumably battling. In mid- 
2002, Blair was put on a “tough-love plan” under Land¬ 
man’s supervision, but quickly sought a way to leave it. He 
was ready to go to the sports department, which would 
have provided a diplomatic way to keep his mistakes from 
being too consequential. Landman warned the sports edi¬ 
tor, “If you take Jayson, be careful.” But suddenly, in 
October 2002, the national desk being “understaffed,” 
Blair was assigned to the D.C. sniper case, the hottest sto¬ 
ry in the country. He would work under national editor 
Jim Roberts—although Roberts would not be told, as the 
sports editor was, about Blair’s accuracy problems. 
Roberts didn’t find out about Blair’s history of errors until 
Landman told him earlier this year. Raines suggested to 
Roberts that Blair be tried out for a permanent position 
on the paper’s national bureau. Roberts resisted. 

Blair got a spectacular series of scoops—details of 
interrogations, new evidence—that an all-star team of 
national reporters from all over the country, including 
several at his own paper, missed. As Tim Rutten asked in 
the Los Angeles Times , “Why did no one on a paper that 
prides itself on its top editors’ extensive reportorial back¬ 
grounds ever question how a relatively inexperienced 
young journalist could parachute into a tense, complex, 
multi-jurisdictional investigation and suddenly find him¬ 
self in possession of up to five confidential law enforce¬ 
ment sources?” And why was Blair moved from sports 
desk to sniper story in the first place? And why wasn’t 
Roberts warned? 

Such open questions have not stopped Raines from 
taking credit in public for Landman’s whistle-blowing. 
“As we’ve gone back through the record,” Raines told 
National Public Radio, “we found that we responded in a 
very aggressive way. Jayson’s supervisor, John Landman, 
and our training editor, Nancy Sharkey, wrote a large 
number of memos to Jayson warning him about errors, 
and not only warning but taking steps to correct them.” 

The only thing Raines neglects to mention is that 
Landman wrote memos up the corporate ladder as well as 
down. 


3. The Con Job Explanation 

If Jonathan Landman saw through Blair on a textual 
level, his co-editor Joyce Purnick saw through him on a 
social level. According to the Times' s account, Purnick 
“recalled thinking that he was better at newsroom socializ¬ 
ing than at reporting, and told him during a candid lunch 
that after graduation he should work for a smaller newspa¬ 
per.” A phrase that comes up in the accounts of the Blair 
scandal is “especially gifted at office politics.” One Times 
writer told Cynthia Cotts of the Village Voice that Blair was 
not unrepresentative of his new-generation colleagues: 
“They’re young, they’re energetic, they say the right 
things, they kiss ass—but they don’t have the skills to do 
the jobs they’re handed.” He was a master schmoozer and 
an ace brown-nose. In 2001, having just joined the paper, 
he nominated his boss Gerald Boyd for the National Asso¬ 
ciation of Black Journalists’ journalist of the year award. He 
smoked with Boyd on breaks. The New York tabloids have 
claimed Blair was in a relationship with the 23-year-old 
daughter of a friend of Raines’s wife. 

And he could lie skillfully. When his work began to 
deteriorate in the autumn and late winter of 2001, he told 
his bosses he was mourning a cousin who’d been killed in 
the attack on the Pentagon. The person he named turns out 
not to have been a relative. On April 6, “covering” an Iraq 
war funeral at a Cleveland church from his apartment in 
Brooklyn, he stood up his photographer by telling him 
he’d had to leave the funeral service early to get his cell 
phone fixed (which accounted for why the photographer’s 
increasingly anxious calls went unanswered). Pretending to 
be interviewing Iraq war parents he would never meet, 
Blair e-mailed Roberts, “I am giving them a breather for 
about 30 minutes.” (The parents wrote a letter to the Times 
to express how happy they were with Blair’s story.) 

Jack Shafer of Slate magazine asks us to remember that 
very few people are capable of seeing over the wall of skill¬ 
ful lies and flattery that gifted con artists can erect. Shafer 
may be right that “most liars make things up for the simple 
reason that they don’t have the talent or the ability to get 
the story any other way.” One sign of how deeply Raines 
was taken in is that he seems to believe to this day that the 
poor guy had two misfortunes in quick succession: first a 
problem of bad reporting, which he conquered; but then a 
problem of dishonesty, which sank him. Of course, those 
are two stages of the same problem—the second problem 
was the way Blair solved the first. “What we didn’t know 
was that he was developing another problem we didn’t 
know about, a problem of plagiarism and deception,” said 
Raines. 

Blair is reportedly in treatment for some kind of on¬ 
going personal problem. It would be easier to feel a provi¬ 
sional pity had he not, on so many occasions, abused the 
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social position he’d charmed his way into, and acted like a 
belligerent jerk. During the flush of renown that his fabri¬ 
cated sniper stories won, he bragged to the Washington 
City Paper , “The [Washington] Post got beat in their own 
backyard, and I can understand why they would have sore 
feelings.” According to the Times , when he had a run-in 
with Patrick LaForge, a corrections tallier for the Metro¬ 
politan section, he threatened to take it up “with the people 
who hired me—and they all have executive or managing 
editor in their titles.” In the days after the Times staff meet¬ 
ing, Howard Kurtz turned up Lisa Suhay, a freelance 
reporter for the Times , who covered a tire-recall story with 
Blair in New Jersey in August 2000. Blair took Suhay’s 
reporting, altered her quotes, and invented “color”; when 
she brought up what he had done, he threatened her, Suhay 
says. “Jayson told me that if I was tired of working for the 
Times , he would make sure my name was taken off the 
assignment list. He made it clear that he was in the office 
every day while I was just a voice on the phone. Who would 
editorial listen to if he told them not to use me because I 
was difficult to work with? I backed off.” 

Why didn’t Blair get caught? He kissed up to his supe¬ 
riors, threatened his subordinates, and lied when necessary. 
And he was lucky. As the Post's Kurtz points out, he filed 
no expense reports for reporting trips to twenty cities in six 
states. Some of the expense reports he did file had receipts 
from chains in Brooklyn that he recorded as located in 
Washington. As to why his interview subjects didn’t blow 
the whistle on him, we probably need to consider those 
national polls that show journalists ranked for reliability 
somewhere down near lawyers and car salesmen. His inter¬ 
view subjects didn’t know the journalistic code of ethics a 
Times reporter is supposed to know like the back of his 
hand. They seem to have assumed that making up quotes 
and borrowing them from other papers is just what journal¬ 
ists do. And maybe they’re right. 

4. The Crisis-in-joumalism Explanation 

There is a hunky-dory version of what the Blair affair 
teaches us about American journalism. For Tim Rutten, it 
is “a lesson in how the speed and implacability of the 
Fourth Estate’s self-correcting mechanisms are unmatched 
by any other institution in American life.” It shows the 
“intolerance of falsehood” that is the mark of a great indus¬ 
try. Writing in the Financial Times , American correspon¬ 
dent Gerard Baker found almost touching this faith of 
American newspapermen that they can supply something 
like the “pure, unvarnished, truth.” 

That is very old-school. Journalism is changing demo- 
graphically, and this love of facts for their own sake may be 
sociologically impossible to maintain. Back when “journal¬ 
ist” was an occupational class roughly equivalent to operat¬ 


ing a boiler or running a sewing machine, it may have 
seemed a plum job to sit outside the school-board building 
(or in the bar across the street) awaiting accurate informa¬ 
tion on who the new principal would be. But today, most 
journalists are college graduates, decidedly white collar. To 
be at the beck and call of corporate flacks, as so many jour¬ 
nalists are, or to simply sit and play stenographer to politi¬ 
cal blowhards, now appears infra dig to a liberal arts grad. 

Germaine Greer was the first to note, thirty years ago, 
that “the take-over by computers of much vertical thinking 
has placed more and more emphasis on the creative 
propensities of thought.” A kind of revolt against facts is 
taking place in society at large, and the news profession is 
caught up in it. Hence the spate of plagiarism scandals, 
from the New Republic's Ruth Shalit to the Boston Globe's 
Mike Barnicle; and fabrication scandals, from the New 
Republic's Stephen Glass to the L.A. Times photographer 
who doctored his Iraq war shots. Jack Shafer notes of Glass 
that he “wasn’t really much of a stylist”: “Glass’ stories read 
beautifully because [former New Republic editor] the late 
Michael Kelly poured his genius into them before publica¬ 
tion.” Similarly, the critic Judith Shulevitz wrote a fascinat¬ 
ing short essay on the phony Holocaust memoir of Bin- 
jamin Wilkomirski, and how crummy it was as literature 
once one discovered it to be a fabrication. “I can’t help 
wishing Wilkomirski had been more subtle in his efforts at 
deception and produced the magnificent fraud world litera¬ 
ture deserves,” she wrote. So it’s not that these con artists 
are “creative writers.” They’re just looking for a bit of free¬ 
dom to be themselves. To express an opinion, maybe. 

The New York Times has been anything but immune to 
this “expressive” trend. It seems to have magazine envy. It 
respects facts, but finds them less interesting than the feel¬ 
ings and opinions they evoke. In its 7,200-word account of 
the Blair affair, one passage captured this preference: “For 
all the pain resonating through the Times newsroom, the 
hurt may be more acute in places like Bethesda, Md., where 
one of Mr. Blair’s fabricated articles described American 
soldiers injured in combat.” (By the way, what are “places 
like Bethesda, Md.”?) 

The Times has been drifting more and more towards 
front-page stories on trends and passions and tough-to-cap- 
ture states of mind. This is what leads to all the talk about 
“resonating pain” and “acute hurt” and (as the Times puts it 
elsewhere in its Blair account) “emotionally charged 
moments.” Some of these stories are backed up with 
polling numbers, some with a handful of sources speaking 
in the abstract. And many are excellent. But they do not 
stand and fall on facts and they are the farthest thing from 
all the news that’s fit to print. They’re the door through 
which Jayson Blair’s devious idea of journalism entered the 
nation’s greatest newspaper. ♦ 
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An Appearance 
of Corruption 

The bogus research undergirding 
campaign finance reform 


By David Tell 

t’s been an epic, Bleak House -worthy court case: 77 
different plaintiffs suing 17 named defendants, 
thousands of pages of pleadings and motions and 
briefs, and more than 100,000 pages of additional 
expert-witness reports, deposition transcripts, and 
fact exhibits. On May 2, the hybrid judicial 
panel specially designated by Congress 
to hear the case—three 
judges, one from the 
D.C. Circuit Court 
and two from 
that circuit’s 
district 
court— 
issued its 
much- 
delayed 

ruling. And that, 
too, all by itself, 
makes for a hand¬ 
some library 
shelf: four separate 
opinions, plus asso¬ 
ciated orders, running 
to roughly 1,600 total 
pages. McConnell v. FEC, 
as the whole thing is 
known, is the omnibus constitu¬ 
tional challenge to the Bipartisan Campaign Reform Act 
of 2002 (BCRA)—the McCain-Feingold bill that Presi¬ 
dent Bush signed last March. The stakes are high and go 
to the heart of the First Amendment: What are you 
allowed to say about candidates for federal office, and how 
much money can you spend saying it? The resulting bliz- 
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zard of paper is now headed for the Supreme Court, on an 
uncertain schedule and with uncertain consequences for 
the way we run our presidential and congressional elec¬ 
tions. 

Contributing to the uncertainty is the fact that very 
few people, save for a handful of lawyers involved in the 
case, have more than the dimmest notion what exactly all 
these documents say. Just the final, May 2 batch of them, 
released late on a Friday afternoon, took hours to print out 
on a computer. By the following morning, a 
number of newspapers 
had performed 
heroic feats in 
order to give 
their readers 
reasonably 
coherent 
accounts of 
the McConnell 
court’s deci¬ 
sion. But even 
the best of 
those reports 
was necessarily 
sketchy, and 
follow-up 
analysis has been 
almost entirely for¬ 
ward-looking: Which 
of the parties might 
seek a stay of the ruling? 

Which of them is best positioned to pursue an appeal? 
In all this talk about strategy, what’s already happened, 
and why, has been set aside. Nobody on a deadline can 
read 100,000-plus pages of primary-source material on the 
intricacies of federal election law, after all. No sane person 
reads such stuff at all. 

And a damn lucky thing that is, too, if you’re anybody 
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associated with New York University Law School’s Bren¬ 
nan Center for Justice. For buried inside the stacks of 
deposition testimony and subpoenaed correspondence are 
some impressively ugly revelations about that activist out¬ 
fit’s involvement in the design, passage, and legal defense 
of our new campaign rules. In sum: The empirical evi¬ 
dence McCain-Feingold proponents have offered as the 
constitutional justification for a key provision of the bill, 
empirical evidence for which Brennan Center “research” 
is the source, appears to be fraudulent—deliberately 
faked. 


C onventional wisdom now has it that the Supreme 
Court, when it does eventually hear McConnell , 
will be forced to review all of BCRA from scratch. 
The trial panel, as its May 2 opinions make plain, was riv¬ 
en by unusually bitter disagreements. Circuit Judge Karen 
LeCraft Henderson, a Bush-pere appointee, decided that 
the new law is “unconstitutional in 
virtually all of its particulars.” She 
was openly contemptuous of her col¬ 
leagues—both for their failure to con¬ 
cur in that judgment and for the 
dithering pace of their deliberations. 

The main target of these complaints, 

District Judge Colleen Kollar-Kotel- 
ly, a Clinton appointee who voted to 
uphold most of BCRA, was openly 
contemptuous right back at Hender¬ 
son, in a series of snarling footnotes. 

The panel’s third member, Bush -fils district court 
appointee Richard J. Leon, searching for safe passage 
through these fires, split his votes back and forth between 
the Henderson and Kollar-Kotelly positions. The practi¬ 
cal effect of Leon’s elaborate compromising was a peculiar, 
patchwork ruling that satisfied no one—striking down 
some sections of McCain-Feingold, upholding others, and 
guaranteeing multiple and conflicting appeals. (The par¬ 
ties to the suit include almost every high-profile player in 
American politics: the ACLU, the National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce, and the AFL-CIO, 
among others.) Wielding extremely ambiguous Supreme 
Court precedents against those elements of the McCain- 
Feingold plan that most observers had figured would fare 
best under judicial review, Judge Leon and company 
wound up invalidating much of the law’s ban on “soft 
money” fundraising and expenditures. At the same time, 
apparently unconcerned about a much clearer line of 
precedent generally hostile to government regulation of 
political speech, the court approved sweeping restrictions 
on interest-group “issue advocacy” ads—the part of the 


law widely thought vulnerable to First Amendment chal¬ 
lenge. 

Neither of these decisions was unanimous. Indeed, so 
fragile was the court’s shifting series of 2-1 majorities that 
the judges were unable to reach consensus even about the 
facts on which those votes were based. Each member of 
the McConnell panel wrote his own, separate “findings of 
fact,” and rarely did those findings overlap. But there was 
one place where they did overlap, one point of agreement 
amidst the general confusion. And it’s something that the 
Supreme Court, otherwise provided so little consistent 
guidance by the May 2 ruling, is sure to notice: None of 
the McConnell judges was prepared to trust statistical evi¬ 
dence from the Brennan Center. 

Which is potentially a very big deal. 

Far and away the most controversial element of the 
McCain-Feingold scheme is the so-called Snowe-Jeffords 
Amendment. It prohibits labor unions, businesses, and 
most nonprofits from making direct, unregulated expen¬ 
ditures on “electioneering communi¬ 
cations,” defined as broadcast mes¬ 
sages that refer to a federal candidate 
by name and appear in that candi¬ 
date’s home-district media market 
within 30 days of a primary election 
or 60 days of a general election. This 
rule, which by its own account the 
Brennan Center “played a role in 
crafting,” is designed to repair what 
campaign-finance reformers consider 
the terrible damage wrought by a sin¬ 
gle footnote in the Supreme Court’s 1976 Buckley v. Valeo 
decision—still the constitutional rosetta stone for federal 
election law. Buckley's footnote 52, addressing a similar 
rule enacted by an earlier Congress, forbade restrictions 
on political broadcasts unless they contained “express 
words of advocacy of election or defeat,” like Vote for Smith 
or Let's Defeat Jones. 

There’s a hot dispute about whether this footnote 
applied only in the 1976 case or instead enunciated a gen¬ 
eral First Amendment principle. Taking the former view, 
McCain-Feingold proponents call footnote 52 a “loop¬ 
hole” that has been exploited for a quarter century by 
interest groups that run high-dollar election-season adver¬ 
tising campaigns—featuring “sham issue ads” that would 
be illegal but for the fact that footnote 52’s magic words 
(vote for ; vote against ) appear nowhere in their scripts. For 
instance: “Congressman Nelson favors a Social Security 
plan that would throw your grandma into the snow. Call 
Congressman Nelson on or around the first Tuesday in 
November, when he’s sure to be listening. Tell him to 
leave your grandma alone. Paid for by Citizens Who 
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Think Congressman Nelson is a Bum.” Snowe-Jeffords 
would squelch such ads. 

Of course, if the Buckley magic-words test is a uniform¬ 
ly applicable First Amendment principle—it will be up to 
the Supreme Court to clarify the matter once and for all— 
then the Snowe-Jeffords ban is unconstitutional. But 
assuming it gets past this hurdle, the sham-issue-ad provi¬ 
sion will still have to survive the judicial “strict scrutiny” 
accorded all such governmentally imposed burdens on 
political speech. One component of First Amendment 
strict scrutiny particularly relevant in this case is called 
“overbreadth analysis.” As campaign reformers have 
always understood, they will ultimately need to offer the 
Supreme Court persuasive evidence that the Snowe-Jef¬ 
fords Amendment’s definition of 
“electioneering communications” 
isn’t “overbroad”—that it has been 
crafted with sufficient precision so 
that it can curb “phony” issue ads 
without simultaneously criminaliz¬ 
ing a substantial number of genuine , 
constitutionally protected issue ads as 
well. 

This is where the Brennan Cen¬ 
ter’s role in the matter becomes criti¬ 
cal. It was Brennan’s job, the details 
of which emerge from deep within the McConnell case 
files, to come up with the evidence necessary to defend 
Snowe-Jeffords against an “overbreadth” attack. 

I n early 1999, Brennan Center staffers finalized plans 
for a research project led by an Arizona State Univer¬ 
sity political scientist named Kenneth Goldstein. 
With funds to be provided by the Pew Charitable Trusts, 
Brennan would purchase an archive of “storyboards”— 
full scripts and selected still-frame images—from thou¬ 
sands of political ads broadcast during calendar year 1998. 
Goldstein would then assign a team of student volunteers 
to review those storyboards and classify each ad as either 
an honest-to-goodness public policy pronouncement or an 
electioneering message in disguise. Once this “coding” 
task was finished, Goldstein would assemble a computer 
database recording his students’ subjective judgments 
about the ads along with documentary information about 
when and where the ads had aired and whether they’d 
mentioned a candidate for federal office. Whereupon 
Brennan Center political scientist Jonathan Krasno would 
analyze the contents of Goldstein’s database against the 
broadcasting prohibitions contemplated by the Snowe- 
Jeffords Amendment. Among interest-group-sponsored 
political ads that targeted a specific federal candidate’s 


voters during the final 60 days of the 1998 general elec¬ 
tion, how many were “genuine,” and how many were not? 
The smaller the number of “genuine” ads regulated by 
Snowe-Jeffords, the better would be the law’s chances of 
surviving judicial review. 

The successful grant proposal that Krasno wrote for 
Pew—on instructions from Brennan’s president, Joshua 
Rosenkranz, to emphasize “the pop and sizzle stuff, not 
the research”—made explicit that the project was princi¬ 
pally a hunt for political ammunition. “Issue Advocacy: 
Amassing the Case for Reform,” dated February 19, 1999, 
explained that “[t]he purpose of our acquiring the data set 
is not simply to advance knowledge for its own sake, but 
to fuel a continuous multi-faceted campaign to propel 
campaign reform forward.” Dispas¬ 
sionate academic inquiry was so alien 
to the spirit of the thing that Brennan 
promised to suspend its work mid¬ 
stream, pre-publication, if the num¬ 
bers turned out wrong. “Whether we 
proceed to phase two will depend on 
the judgment of whether the data 
provide a sufficiently powerful boost 
to the reform movement.” 

Before that year was out, Gold¬ 
stein and his students had completed 
the storyboard-coding effort, and Krasno was busy con¬ 
vincing himself that the “sufficiently powerful boost” 
Brennan had hoped for was present in the results. Kras- 
no’s report to that effect, Buying Time 1998 , was still at the 
printer when, on April 26, 2000, Rosenkranz testified 
about its findings at a Senate Rules Committee hearing on 
the Snowe-Jeffords Amendment. Given “solid empirical 
data” recently obtained by the Brennan Center, 
Rosenkranz advised, Congress can be “confident that the 
major campaign finance proposals currently before it do 
not inhibit true issue advocacy.” Only “7 percent of ads 
categorized as genuine issue advocacy would have been 
affected” had Snowe-Jeffords-style restrictions been in 
place for the last 60 days of the 1998 campaign. 

E-mail and suchlike records produced under subpoena 
during the McConnell trial, however, indicate that 
Rosenkranz himself must no longer have been “confi¬ 
dent” in Jonathan Krasno’s “solid empirical data,” even as 
he was describing it that way to the senators. The very 
next day, Rosenkranz wrote a forceful memo to his donors 
at Pew, apparently reiterating an earlier SOS about the 
Buying Time report: “I continue to believe that we cannot 
be put in a position where we Brennan Center staff are 
expected to rely upon or collaborate with Jon” for further 
advertising research. “It’s a recipe for disaster,” 
Rosenkranz went on, announcing that the Brennan Cen- 
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ter would refuse involvement with any such study “in 
which Jon’s role (even if artificially downplayed and insu¬ 
lated) is significant.” That would be “an untenable situa¬ 
tion.” Krasno was then abruptly fired. It was a “personali¬ 
ty conflict,” he has since insisted. 

But it seems to have been more than that, too. It seems 
that other Brennan Center staffers were having consider¬ 
able difficulty verifying Krasno’s projection that genuine 
issue ads would make up just “7 percent” of the political 
broadcasts prohibited by Snowe-Jeffords. A research assis¬ 
tant named Luke McLoughlin ran appropriate calcula¬ 
tions through the Goldstein database and repeatedly pro¬ 
duced a much higher and thus politically inconvenient 
figure: 38.5 percent. A professor independently commis¬ 
sioned by Brennan to work with the database arrived at an 
eerily similar conclusion: 40 percent. As late as January 
2001, eight months after Buying Time 1998 was published 
and widely circulated, no one in the Brennan Center’s 
ambit had yet found a way to budge this number. 

Krasno’s successor at Brennan, Craig Holman, sent 
Rosenkranz a series of downbeat e-mails about the rather 
“awkward” situation they confronted. “Luke and I have 
run over it many, many times,” Holman confirmed. The 
“7 percent” business “can be a little misleading,” as he 
delicately put it. “[I]n reality, according to the 1998 data¬ 
base, about 40 percent of genuine issue ads would be 
deemed electioneering within a 60 day regulatory period.” 
Rosenkranz wasn’t happy. “Here’s the problem,” he wrote 
back to Holman. “Our findings are not just misleading; as 
I read them, they are flat-out false.” Luke McLoughlin 
subsequently managed to “cut some new numbers” and 
jigger the 40 percent statistic back down into the teens. 
But Rosenkranz’s overbreadth-analysis “comfort” zone 
was never recovered. 

Neither, on the other hand, did the Brennan Center 
ever publicly express so much as a hint of doubt about the 
validity or significance of Krasno’s original 7 percent 
analysis. Quite the contrary: In mid-March 2001, barely 
two months after Rosenkranz had privately dismissed that 
analysis as “flat-out false”—and, not incidentally, immedi¬ 
ately in advance of a crucial Senate debate on the Snowe- 
Jeffords Amendment—Brennan issued a splashy open let¬ 
ter citing Buying Time 1998 , and nothing else, as proof that 
the measure was constitutional. “This empirical evidence 
demonstrates that the Snowe-Jeffords criteria are not ‘sub¬ 
stantially overbroad,’” the letter proclaimed—on the 
authority of 88 signatory “constitutional scholars” led by 
luminaries like Ronald Dworkin and Norman Ornstein. 

Two days later, the Senate debate still underway, 
Rosenkranz and his colleagues pulled off a second succes¬ 
sive publicity coup: a press release touting preliminary 
results from what would eventually become an updated 


volume of Brennan quasi-scholarship, Buying Time 2000. 
Kenneth Goldstein had relocated to the University of 
Wisconsin. His students there had completed a fresh 
round of storyboard-coding work. And that work, Bren¬ 
nan’s press release suggested, “directly rebuts the dire ‘sky 
is falling’ predictions” about Snowe-Jeffords that non¬ 
profit groups and labor unions were then beseeching their 
senators to heed. Specifically: If Snowe-Jeffords had been 
in force during the waning weeks of the 2000 election 
campaign, “only three genuine issue ads,” representing 
“fewer than one percent” of total interest-group ad buys, 
would have been “improperly” suppressed. 

These “facts,” too, as the Brennan Center knew quite 
well, were dubious. But they helped do the trick and, just 
as with Buying Time 1998 , Brennan has never stopped 
publicly boasting about them. The Center’s “real contri¬ 
bution to the debate came with our unprecedented empir¬ 
ical work,” Rosenkranz wrote in spring 2002, memorializ¬ 
ing McCain-Feingold’s enactment into law. “The Congres¬ 
sional Record was rife with references to our data and our 
analyses at every step of the way. So was the popular press. 
From the New York Times to the Los Angeles Times , journal¬ 
ists and editorial boards consistently turned to us both for 
legal comment and empirical support.” 

That much, at least, was true. 

A mong the first things the McConnell plaintiffs’ 
attorneys did to prepare their trial case against 
McCain-Feingold was to recruit James Gibson, a 
well-known government professor at Washington Univer¬ 
sity in St. Louis, to critique the Brennan Buying Time 
studies as an expert witness. Gibson was perplexed by the 
computer disks and documents obtained through discov¬ 
ery for his review, especially those related to Jonathan 
Krasno’s work. Brennan’s 1998 advertising database, 
according to the report Gibson prepared for the court, was 
“riddled with internal inconsistencies and errors.” 
Though multiple iterations of that database were pre¬ 
served on the disks he’d been given, Gibson was able to 
replicate “virtually none” of the results Buying Time 1998 
had claimed to derive from it. Gibson did manage to trace 
the origin of one such result, however—the 7 percent fig¬ 
ure that had so irked and mystified Krasno’s officemates. 
The numerator was the expected one: genuine issue-ad 
broadcasts that the Snowe-Jeffords 60-day blackout would 
have unfairly swallowed up. But the denominator was an 
apples-and-oranges anomaly: all issue-ad broadcasts for the 
entire calendar year. 

Krasno’s argument for the mildness of Snowe-Jef- 
fords’s mischief, in effect, was like a playground bully 
insisting that the lunch money he’d stolen in May repre- 
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sented only a very small fraction of the lunch money his 
classmates had collectively carried since September. 
Retabulated in the proper fashion, so far as Gibson could 
determine, Buying Time 1998's results actually meant that 
a shockingly large number of the issue ads silenced by 
Snowe-Jeffords—44.4 percent of them—wouldn’t be 
“shams” at all. 

And there was worse. Gibson was delivered a small 
sample set of the primary-source material used by Ken¬ 
neth Goldstein’s Arizona State University students: 25 of 
the 1998 storyboards, matched up with the “coding 
sheets” on which those students had registered opinions 
about the presence or absence of an “electioneering” pur¬ 
pose in the broadcasts. Chancing to check the coding 
sheets against related entries in different versions of the 
1998 database, Gibson established, to his amazement, that 
eight of the original student scorings, almost a third, had 
been altered after the fact. At some point during the 
preparation of Buying Time 1998 , 
probably in late January 2000, some¬ 
one had accessed the Goldstein/Bren¬ 
nan computer files and switched at 
least eight ads, representing a signifi¬ 
cant chunk of the study’s ostensible 
broadcast-airtime baseline, out of the 
“genuine” category and into the 
“sham.” The “sufficiently powerful 
boost to the reform movement” 
referred to in Krasno’s Pew grant 
proposal, and provided by means of 
his creative 7 percent construction, had itself been boosted 
rather powerfully—and was phonier, therefore, than even 
Joshua Rosenkranz had feared. 

Correcting for Krasno’s numerator/denominator sub¬ 
terfuge and for the demonstrable manipulation of Bren¬ 
nan’s underlying data, Buying Time 1998 should more 
honestly have reported, Gibson advised the McConnell 
judges, that the vast majority of political advertisements 
likely to be kept off the air by the Snowe-Jeffords Amend¬ 
ment, 64 percent of them at minimum, would be perfectly 
unobjectionable, altogether genuine issue broadcasts. 
Snowe-Jeffords, it appeared, was unconstitutionally “over¬ 
broad,” just as those “sky is falling” critics had alleged—to 
an almost unimaginable, spectacular extent. 

B y the sound of the transcripts, last fall’s McConnell 
deposition sessions must have been a sweaty-palms 
affair for the current and former Brennan Center 
staffers called to testify. Each proved loyal to the cause, 
however, and suffered personal embarrassment rather 
than help corroborate the now obvious-beyond-question 


First Amendment infirmities of McCain-Feingold’s issue- 
ad provisions. Each, for example, eagerly repudiated his 
own well-documented misgivings over the accuracy of 
Jonathan Krasno’s 7 percent figure. In retrospect, Craig 
Holman said, that number was “not untrue.” The 
accounting procedures embodied in Krasno’s whole-year 
denominator were not necessarily unjustified. And, no, 
the legal and political inferences Congress had drawn 
from Buying Time 1998 were not the wrong ones: It 
“depends on how you measured” things. Asked when it 
was that he’d revised his thinking on the matter—decid¬ 
ing that Krasno had been right all along—Holman paused 
a moment and said: “within the last couple of weeks.” 
Asked the same question, Luke McLoughlin, who’d 
offered much the same sort of self-abasing testimony, 
replied: “yesterday.” 

No one representing the Brennan Center acknowl¬ 
edged responsibility for the ex post facto score-switchings 
Professor Gibson had uncovered in 
the 1998 advertising database—or 
claimed to know who’d done the 
deed. But Gibson had also identified 
six instances of equivalent corruption 
in the Buying Time 2000 computer 
disks. And Kenneth Goldstein, many 
reluctant hours into a day-long depo¬ 
sition last October 24, finally fessed 
up to those. Three of the changes 
were made in mid-March 2001— 
while Goldstein was on vacation, 
standing in a Florida airport. His cell phone rang. The 
“Brennan Center called me up” and “asked me to give 
another assessment of three ads,” he recounted. “And I 
gave them that assessment,” overruling the judgments of 
student researchers who had examined the storyboards. 
Why the urgency, an attorney for the McConnell plaintiffs 
wondered? “I believe that was the time McCain-Feingold 
was being debated in the Senate,” Goldstein remembered. 
“Brennan wanted to be able to write a report or have a 
press release . . . and talk about the 2000 data.” As we 
have seen, Brennan did issue such a press release—claim¬ 
ing that “fewer than one percent” of the issue ads affected 
by Snowe-Jeffords would be “genuine.” Had six ads in the 
2000 database not been altered from “genuine” to “sham,” 
Goldstein conceded, that figure would have ballooned to 
17 percent, a constitutionally unsustainable level. 

Ultimately, even the McConnell defendants’ own inde¬ 
pendent expert proved unwilling to stake his reputation 
on the integrity of Brennan’s Buying Time exercises. 
Arthur Lupia, a comically self-important University of 
Michigan political scientist—one of the “2000 Outstand¬ 
ing Scientists of the 20th Century,” his curriculum vitae 
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points out—buckled under questioning from legendary 
First Amendment lawyer Floyd Abrams. Are the academ¬ 
ic standards on display in Brennan’s grant-proposal 
research prospectus “appropriate,” Abrams wanted to 
know? 

Lupia: In what sense do you mean “appropriate”? 

Abrams: You don’t understand the word? 

Lupia: Well, I do, sir, but there are several senses in which 
one could ask me the question. 

Abrams: Do you think it is consistent with scholarly behav¬ 
ior of honor and seriousness as a member of a learned pro¬ 
fession? 

Lupia: No, that I do not. 

But partisan motivations alone, though generally 
frowned upon in the learned professions, do not by them¬ 
selves impeach the results of a scholarly project, Lupia 
protested. People don’t think cancer research is useless 
simply because the physician conducting that research 
hopes to eradicate the disease. 

Abrams: Are there any pro-cancer doctors that you know of? 
Lupia: No, sir. 

Karen LeCraft Henderson, roundabout page 90 of 
the 345-page McConnell v. FEC opinion she signed May 
2, offered a thumbnail sketch of the Buying Time evi¬ 
dence on which Congress had relied when voting to 
incorporate the Snowe-Jeffords Amendment into the 
Bipartisan Campaign Reform Act of 2002. The judge 
said very little in her own voice about the Brennan Cen¬ 
ter research. Even a rigorously deadpan description of 
that research, Henderson understood, would more than 
adequately explain why she felt the federal courts could 
not afford to rely on Buying Time at all. Columnist 
George Will noticed Henderson’s reference to Brennan’s 
role in the litigation—a subtext of the McCain-Feingold 
legal battle that has otherwise eluded media attention— 
and wrote a piece making passing mention of the Buying 
Time project’s intellectual “debasement.” To which char¬ 
acterization Frederick A.O. Schwarz Jr., the Brennan 
Center’s interim president, vehemently objected. 
Notwithstanding Will’s “resuscitation” of “discredited” 
attacks against his institution, Schwarz rejoined, the 
McConnell court—“two of three judges on the panel,” at 
least—had “found the research in the Center’s Buying 
Time reports to be credible and useful,” and had “fol¬ 
lowed Congress in embracing [their] central findings.” 

Mr. Schwarz is misinformed. 

Judge Henderson, of course, rejected both Buying 
Time studies, outright, as “flawed” beyond repair. Judge 
Leon, for his part, rejected Buying Time 1998's Snowe- 
Jeffords data, as published, because it measured ads “that 
never would have been regulated by BCRA.” Judge Leon 


did accept Buying Time 1998's Snowe-Jeffords data—as 
recalculated the way he thought it ought to have been. 
But he only did so, ironically, because the recalculated 
data confirmed his suspicion that the measure’s 60-day 
electioneering definition suffered “real and substantial” 
overbreadth, and was consequently unconstitutional. 
Judge Leon accepted Buying Time 2000's Snowe-Jeffords 
data on the same, subversive terms: Properly interpret¬ 
ed, he wrote, the numbers signify a “realistic danger that 
the statute will significantly compromise recognized 
First Amendment protections.” Even Judge Kollar- 
Kotelly, who voted to uphold the 60-day test, on the 
basis of “empirical” evidence in “the record” that she 
did not name or describe, felt obliged to refuse the specif¬ 
ic empirical evidence she’d been offered by the 
McConnell defendants. She was “troubled” that student 
coding decisions had been altered in both the Buying 
Time studies. And, she added, “I do not accept” the first 
study’s central conclusion about 1998. And “I cannot 
accept” the second study’s central conclusion about 
2000. 

The Snowe-Jeffords section of the campaign reform 
act contains a “backup” electioneering rule that Con¬ 
gress intended would take effect if and when the “prima¬ 
ry” broadcast-restriction criteria were invalidated by the 
courts, which is what’s just happened. As edited and 
endorsed by Judges Leon and Kollar-Kotelly, the backup 
provision would prohibit unions and corporations from 
making direct, unregulated expenditures on any broad¬ 
cast communication that “promotes or supports,” or 
“attacks or opposes,” any “candidate for federal office”— 
anywhere, for any reason, in any month of any year. 
Judges Leon and Kollar-Kotelly have neglected to cite 
constitutional precedent for this novel piece of censor¬ 
ship. And there isn’t a knowledgeable lawyer in the 
country who thinks the Supreme Court will stand for it, 
even in its slightly less draconian, pre-McConnell form. 
Proponents of the McCain-Feingold “sham ad ban” must 
hope, instead, that the Supreme Court will look afresh at 
the trial-record facts, perform a brand-new overbreadth 
analysis on the original Snowe-Jeffords electioneering 
definition, persuade itself that the provision is constitu¬ 
tional, and reverse the trial judges’ contrary ruling. 

Trouble is, the Supreme Court may look afresh at the 
trial-record facts all it likes; those facts won’t change. 
The credibility of Buying Time , what the Bush adminis¬ 
tration’s most recent McConnell defense brief called “the 
only empirical evidence . . . provided to the court” for 
the Snowe-Jeffords Amendment’s constitutionality, is in 
ruins. 

The credibility of New York University’s Brennan 
Center for Justice isn’t in such great shape, either. ♦ 
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The End of a Delusion 


The psychiatric memory wars are over. 


A t the end of the nineteenth 
century, Sigmund Freud— 
ever anxious to present an 
overarching, universal expla¬ 
nation for mental unrest—suggested 
that “repressed memories” of child¬ 
hood sexual abuse are a common cause 
of adult mental disorders. 

He quickly abandoned the idea 
(replacing it with the concept of infan¬ 
tile sexuality) when he saw that it 
harmed rather than helped his patients. 


Paul R. McHugh, a board member of the False 
Memory Syndrome Foundation, is University 
Distinguished Service Professor of Psychiatry 
and Behavioral Science at the fohns Hopkins 
School of Medicine and former psychiatrist in 
chif of thefohns Hopkins Hospital. 


By Paul R. McHugh 

But such ideas seem to have lives of 
their own, and a hundred years after 
Freud first proposed it, the idea of 
repressed memories rose again in new 

Remembering Trauma 

by Richard J. McNally 
Belknap, 420 pp., $35 

and even gaudier clothing. Grown 
beyond Freud’s unadorned view of 
domestic misconduct, it came to 
include beliefs that many of these sexu¬ 
al traumas—which the troubled 
patients’ shocked minds had re¬ 
pressed—took place during Satanic rit¬ 
uals and experiments aboard alien 
spacecraft. 


It is today almost impossible to 
understand how anyone ever believed 
this absurd and ridiculous notion, but 
it was less than a decade ago that the 
idea was flourishing in America. The 
American psychiatric and psychologi¬ 
cal establishment bears a shame that 
will be hard ever to wash away. Thou¬ 
sands of patients—thousands of sick, 
damaged people who had come to med¬ 
ical professionals for help—were 
destructively misdirected into trolling 
through their pasts in search of hidden 
sexual trauma. By the late 1980s, wards 
and clinics in university psychiatric 
departments, eminent hospitals, and 
even the National Institute of Mental 
Health were devoted to uncovering 
these repressed memories. 
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The craze for this psychiatric mad¬ 
ness was never universal, and, to their 
credit, some theorists and practicing 
psychiatrists resisted the practices and 
ideas in what Frederick Crews aptly 
dubbed the “memory wars.” The 
importance of Richard J. McNally’s 
new book Remembering Trauma lies not 
just in the superb and definitive survey 
McNally makes of the history of 
repressed memories, but also in what 
the book stands for: Remembering Trau¬ 
ma is the monument built to mark the 
end of the memory wars. The 
repressed-memory diagnosis has finally 
been repressed. 

W hen these wars started, orthodox 
Freudianism—the concepts of 
psychoanalysis based on infantile sexu¬ 
ality and the dynamic unconscious that 
Freud developed on abandoning his 
child abuse idea—was losing influence 
after dominating psychiatric thought 
for over two generations in America. 
The Freudian explanation and treat¬ 
ment were weak in practice, whatever 
their intrinsic intellectual interest. New 
and simpler treatments of psychiatric 
patients, as with medication and cogni¬ 
tive counseling, were emerging to 
replace it. 

The idea of repressed memories was 
in many ways antt-Freudian, anathema 
to the orthodox Freudian view. But the 
explosion of interest in repressed mem¬ 
ories was nonetheless a result of 
Freudianism—a notion born from the 
Freudian movement’s death throes, 
something we might have anticipated 
had we reflected on the situation faced 


by therapists accustomed for so long to 
remarkable social and professional 
standing in America as keepers of the 
deep secrets of our minds. 

More clamor about the Oedipus 
complex, castration anxiety, penis envy, 
and all the rest of the classic Freudian 
elements was not going to revive atten¬ 
tion and energy for the sect. New kinds 
of secrets about human mental life and 
its disorders were needed. And what 
better than the idea that our parents— 
particularly our fathers—betrayed us as 
children and used us as sexual objects? 
Our failure to remember such abuse 
presented no problem. Surely the abuse 
was so shocking, so villainous, we could 
not believe it was happening. Hence, 
the theory held, we repressed all mem¬ 
ory of the experience into the uncon¬ 
scious where it would work its mischief 
over time, all unknown and even 
unsuspected. 

If this wasn’t Freudian in content, it 
was nonetheless Freudian in shape— 
not orthodox Freudianism, but what 
we might call “manneristic Freudian¬ 
ism.” The mannerists lacked Freud’s 
originality and literary gifts, of course, 
but they tried to follow him as best they 
could. 

So, for instance, both the orthodox 
and the mannerists believed that West¬ 
ern society is the primary source of 
mental distress: Freud taught that soci¬ 
ety restricted the expression of our 
drives, producing conflicts and neuro¬ 
sis; the mannerists claimed that society 
protected the sexual predators by its 
paternalistic structure. Meanwhile, 
both believed in a dynamic uncon¬ 


scious roiling with suppressed secrets: 
Freud supposed that the unconscious 
hid our selfish impulses and hungers 
from consciousness and thus from cen¬ 
sure by a repressive culture; the man¬ 
nerists held that the unconscious hid 
the shocking memories from con¬ 
sciousness so that family life could go 
on. Finally, both believed that therapy 
should bring the unconscious issues to 
light: Freud said this would spare the 
subject from wasting psychic energy 
repressing his drives and so allow him 
to flourish in “love and work”; the 
mannerists believed that acknowledg¬ 
ing the “repressed” abuse would lead to 
a life free of the nightmares, failures in 
personal relationships, and self¬ 
destructive behaviors generated by the 
unconscious memories. 

The manneristic Freudians made 
intellectual moves defined by orthodox 
Freudianism, even while they rejected 
such politically incorrect Freudian 
ideas as penis envy. And so the memory 
wars were launched by the aggressive 
proposals of the manneristic Freudians. 
The signal event in this offensive 
against reason and plausibility was the 
publication in 1984 of Jeffrey Masson’s 
book, The Assault on Truth: Freud's Sup¬ 
pression of the Seduction Theory. As the 
archivist of the Freud papers (many of 
which are still secret), Masson was an 
insider amongst the orthodox Freudi¬ 
ans, but he turned on his master’s 
memory to resurrect Freud’s original 
claim of childhood sexual abuse as the 
cause of neurosis. Indeed, Masson 
claimed that Freud knew it to be true 
but lacked the courage to press on with 
it. With the publication of this book— 
and the consequent dismissal of Mas¬ 
son as Freud’s archivist—manneristic 
Freudianism and the concept of 
repressed memory moved to the front 
of psychiatry. 

T his first phase of the memory wars 
demonstrated how quickly an idea 
about mental life can grow and spread 
in the public, particularly if it offers an 
opportunity to identify new victims 
and new villains. The manneristic 
Freudians encountered few obstruc¬ 
tions as their ideas gained support 
through the 1980s and early 1990s from 
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psychiatrists and psychologists work¬ 
ing in psychotherapy. 

Many books were written to encour¬ 
age the practice of recovering lost 
memories, the most successful of 
which—indeed a continuing best¬ 
seller—was The Courage to Heal: A 
Guide for Women Survivors of Child Sex¬ 
ual Abuse published in 1988 by two rad¬ 
ical feminists with no qualifications in 
psychology and psychiatry. By 1991 
some manneristic Freudians were 
claiming that up to half of the patients 
in psychiatric care were suffering from 
the effects of repressed or dissociated 
memories of sexual abuse. 

It was in the late 1980s and early 
1990s as well that many psychiatrists in 
teaching positions began to receive 
calls from families reporting how their 
adult offspring—mostly daughters— 
were accusing them of the most fero¬ 
cious forms of sexual abuse when they 
were children. Casualties began to 
mount rapidly: mostly family breakup 
and estrangement, but also growing 
mental derangement in the accusers. 
They were under pressure first to 
“remember” the details of the purport¬ 
ed abuse they had “repressed” and then 
to “relive” these experiences in their 
psychotherapy sessions for cathartic 
relief. Why was it a surprise when 
patients treated in this fashion got 
worse, not better? More symptoms of 
depression colored with anger, resent¬ 
ment, and fear emerged, and suicide 
attempts began to occur. Long hospital¬ 
izations were often required. All these 
unfortunate outcomes replicated 
Freud’s original experience with recov¬ 
ered-memory treatment a hundred 
years before. 

T he second phase of the memory 
wars was the organization of oppo¬ 
sition to these ideas and practices. In 
1992 a group of accused parents and 
concerned psychologists and psychia¬ 
trists founded the “False Memory Syn¬ 
drome Foundation” (of which I am a 
board member) to “provide support and 
advice to accused family members and 
to disseminate scientific information 
about trauma and memory to the public 
at large.” The argument of the founda¬ 
tion was that therapeutic techniques 


attempting to recover repressed memo¬ 
ries actually led to the creation of psy¬ 
chologically compelling but false mem¬ 
ories of childhood sex abuse, with all 
the destructive effects such false beliefs 
bring to the patient and the family. 

The hope in this phase of the memo¬ 
ry wars was that common sense would 
soon prevail and this misdirection of 
psychiatry from standard practices of 
evaluation and therapy would prompt¬ 
ly stop. But the opposition to the idea 
of repressed memory received little or 
no support from official psychiatry or 
from the editorial policies of such pro¬ 
fessional journals as the American Jour¬ 
nal of Psychiatry. Still, among the most 
useful efforts in the second phase of the 
memory wars was the publication of 
books about the misdirections of 
thought and misconstrual of evidence 
represented in the repressed memory 
claims. An outstanding contribution 
was Frederick Crews’s series of articles 
in the New York Review of Books , ulti¬ 
mately brought together in 1995 as a 
book entitled The Memory Wars: Freud's 
Legacy in Dispute. 

Also in this second phase, many 
patients treated for repressed memories 
came to realize that they had been mis¬ 
led by their therapists and retracted 
their claims against their fathers and 
mothers. Some of the most egregious 
examples garnered public attention, 
and their stories about how they came 
to have false memories under psy¬ 
chotherapeutic suggestions got atten¬ 
tion in periodicals as diverse as Esquire 
and the American Scholar. Cumulative¬ 
ly, these attacks on repressed-memory 
syndrome began to take effect, and as 
the existence of false memories became 
obvious, the courts began to protect 
accused parents from prosecution by 
offspring. Later, many former patients 
launched civil lawsuits for malpractice 
against their hospitals and therapists, 
and juries gave them huge financial set¬ 
tlements. 

Perhaps the greatest scandal of the 
memory wars lies in this: The official 
avenues of clinical and scientific debate 
failed to play a role in ending these 
practices, while public rebuke and pun¬ 
ishment did. Enormous damage is 
done to a medical discipline when it is 


forced to advance and retreat under the 
gun of the malpractice courts—but 
when the psychiatric establishment 
was at best absent, and at worst com¬ 
plied, in the widespread practice of a 
psychiatric abuse, what alternative was 
there? 

T he result was at least partially 
effective. No one these days is 
bragging about how skilled they are at 
bringing forth forgotten memories, and 
some of the more crazy ideas, such as 
“Multiple Personality Disorder” and 
“Satanic Ritual Abuse” do not get 
much exposure anymore. But many 
practitioners still believe in the concept 
of repression (often translating it into 
another term, “dissociation”) and claim 
that all the obvious troubles that came 
to light and led to court action were 
due not to erroneous ideas but to 
incompetent practitioners. To this day, 
one meets intelligent people ready to 
accept repressed memories as common 
and to assume that the evidence for 
their regular occurrence with sexual 
trauma is strong. The theorists and 
practitioners who tried to show how 
these ideas about memory are wrong 
are still routinely slandered as “biased” 
and “against children.” 

The courts, in other words, could 
only repress some of the worst practices 
of the repressed-memory diagnosis. 
The horrendous idea itself needed 
something more to destroy it—which 
is the cause of what we might call the 
third phase of the memory wars. 
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This phase began with closer study 
of the cases in the literature that pur¬ 
port to prove the existence of 
“repressed memories.” The first key 
event of the third phase was the 1997 
testimony of the distinguished psychia¬ 
trist Herbert Spiegel, which indicated 
that the classic case of “Sybil” (which 
purported to demonstrate repressed 
memories and multiple personalities) 
was contrived—almost fraudulently 
so—to gain publicity. Again and again, 
the standard cases of repressed memory 
dissolved under close study. Some of 
the afflicted patients were children 
caught up in a divorce and persuaded 
by one of the parents to accuse the oth¬ 
er. Others proved ready to retract their 
accusations when they learned of alter¬ 
native explanations for their troubles. 

This aspect of the memory wars has 
occasionally turned nasty, as the pro¬ 
tagonists for “recovered memories” 
pressured university committees— 
claiming invasion of privacy when the 
published cases were assessed anew—to 
stop the investigators from exploring 
their claims. Nonetheless, one by one, 
all the central examples of repressed 
memories proved unsubstantial. 

In Remembering Trauma , Richard 
McNally monitors this final phase of 
the memory wars. McNally is both an 
experienced clinician and a prominent 
scientific investigator of memory. He 
provides a comprehensive description 
of both normal memory and memory 
influenced by time, prejudicial influ¬ 
ence, trauma, and emotions. He sys¬ 
tematically reviews all the claims and 
the theories brought forth to defend 
repressed-memory therapy, and he 
shows just how distorted the thinking 
of its champions are. The result is a 
damning judgment against the basic 
concepts of the manneristic Freudians. 

McNally is so thorough in his 
reviews of scientific knowledge about 
memory and every one of the claims for 
support of the repressed-memory 
idea—from clinical anecdotes to such 
neurobiological ideas as brain scars in 
the hippocampus—that a casual reader 
may weary. But veterans of the memory 
wars will be grateful to him for this 
thoroughness, because he leaves no 
defense of repressed memory unas¬ 


sailed and thus brings fully to light 
what went wrong in psychiatry with 
the manneristic Freudians. 

After reading McNally, one has a 
clear idea of the direction psychiatry 
must take. Psychiatrists need to cease 
seeking a generic explanation for men¬ 
tal disorder. They must align them¬ 
selves instead with psychologists and 
neuropsychologists to explore the indi¬ 
vidual faculties of normal mental life— 
from perception and language, to emo- 


F or James Morone, American 
history is a morality play. 
From the Puritans to the 
fevered reactions to Clinton, 
Monica, and the cigar—the political 
scientist at Brown University tells us 
in his new book Hellfire Nation — 
America has drunk the 
stuff of moralistic fer¬ 
vor, taken neat. 

Americans have 
always defined them¬ 
selves against some 
dangerous or evil “oth¬ 
er”—but the battle has never really 
been the party of moralism versus the 
party of immoralism. Rather, Morone 
declares, American history is defined 
by the fight between two moralistic 
versions of the American story: one 
group of moralists versus another, each 
age’s reincarnation of the Puritans ver¬ 
sus that age’s reincarnation of the Pro¬ 
gressives. 

Hellfire Nation thus begins, as it 
must, with the original Puritans and 
their aspiration to build a City on a 
Hill. As he moves in later chapters 
through the history of America, 
Morone claims that such fights as abo¬ 


Jean Bethke Elshtain is the author of Just War 
Against Terror: The Burden of American 
Power in a Violent World. 


tion and drive, all the way down to 
memory. Most of all, psychiatry must 
become a medicine , moving toward a 
structure of reasoning and practice 
where knowledge of normal function 
leads to an understanding of just what 
has gone wrong in particular diseases. 
Richard McNally’s Remembering Trau¬ 
ma is more than the final nail in the cof¬ 
fin of the repressed-memory craze. It is 
the blueprint for how psychiatry can 
best progress in the years to come. ♦ 


litionism and women’s suffrage can 
only be understood as clashes between 
moralistic visions. The same holds for 
the original “Progressive era,” which 
he views largely through the temper¬ 
ance campaign and the more lurid 
aspects of the crusade against “white 
slavery.” Finally, Mo¬ 
rone turns to 1960s tur¬ 
moil, post-Watergate 
upheavals, reactions to 
Clinton’s unfortunate 
dalliances, and clashes 
over abortion and the 
family. He concludes with a lament 
that modern progressives have lost the 
battle of moralism—largely, he sug¬ 
gests, because of the way the abortion 
debate has played itself out. 

How well does this work as an over¬ 
arching explanation of American his¬ 
tory? Perhaps the most important in¬ 
sight Morone offers is that there is no 
clear line separating religious moral¬ 
ism from secular moralism. This isn’t 
his way of putting it, but it is clearly 
what he is aiming at. The pro-life side 
of the abortion debate often casts its 
arguments in language derived from 
religious commitment, while anti¬ 
smoking forces do not. Yet the anti¬ 
smokers are no less engaged upon a 
crusade when they speak of “public 
health.” Theirs is merely a version of 


Brimstone America 

Puritans in the hands of an angry author. 

by Jean Bethke Elshtain 


Hellfire Nation 

The Politics of Sin in 
American History 
by James A. Morone 
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moralism that does not recognize itself 
as such. 

Unfortunately, insights such as this 
are lost in Hellfire Nation by Morone’s 
hyperbolic overstatement of the book’s 
thesis and his tendency to place every 
accomplishment, aberration, and 
anomaly on a single plane. Here, for 
instance, is Morone on the Puritans: 
“The Puritans wrote covenants that 
look something like modern constitu¬ 
tions, introduced political rules that 
roughly anticipate representative 
democracy, bore holes through Quaker 
tongues, whipped women for running 
naked through their villages, hanged 
the witches they found lurking in their 
midst, and prepared themselves for the 
millennial coming of Jesus to His new 
Israel.” 

There are real questions about the 
excesses he cites. Do we have any idea 
how many Quaker tongues had holes 
bored through them? And why were 
those women running naked through 
the villages anyway? But Hellfire 
Nation isn’t about such evidence. It’s 
about upping the rhetorical ante in 
order to keep the book’s morality play 
intact. 

M orone’s discussion of Puritan 
moralism is important, for it 
provides the template for the remain¬ 
der of Hellfire Nation , as one moralistic 
vision after another in American histo¬ 
ry is driven to what Morone believes is 
the logical and excessive end entailed 
in its core beliefs. Although he recog¬ 
nizes that the Puritans have served 
wags throughout our history as popu¬ 
lar whipping boys—declared by H.L. 
Mencken, for instance, to be spoil¬ 
sports dominated by the haunting fear 
that someone somewhere is happy— 
Morone contributes to the simplistic 
stereotype of the Puritans by spending 
less than three pages on their covenan- 
tal tradition and nearly fifty on 
“Heretic, Heathen, and Witch.” 

As it happens, the Puritans’ 
covenants are a much longer-lasting 
moral contribution to the American 
polity, giving us, as they did, a notion 
of a politics not reducible to narrow 
self-interest or power advantage. But 
even beyond that, it would have been 



George Barrie’s engraving of Puritans going to church (1883). 


enormously helpful had Morone said 
something about how Puritans lived 
out their moral vision day by day: how 
they labored, educated their young, 
kept diaries charting their spiritual 
progress, and left behind a legacy of 
duty and devotion laced through and 
through with elemental moral impera¬ 
tives. Instead, Hellfire Nation treats us 
to stories of religious madness, like one 
about the fellow who, in the midst of 
“conversion-despair,” slit his own 
throat while contemplating the possi¬ 
bility of hellfire. This is how to do 
accurate American history? For every 
spiritual suicide, there were thousands 
whose daily record-keeping of spiritual 
progress helped them to live lives 
marked by seriousness of purpose and 
sobriety of deed. 

Morone’s treatment of the Puritan 
conflict with Anne Hutchinson and 
the Salem witch trials relies on sec¬ 
ondary sources and offers little new 
insight or evidence. But these complex 
events give him an opportunity to 
introduce perhaps his central motif: 
gender. The Salem witch trials 
involved more women than men— 
which, given the disproportionate 
space Morone devotes to the trials, 
allows Hellfire Nation to identify the 
recurring fight in American history as 
a battle between the puritanical 
“orthodox,” who insist on “divinely 
appointed gender roles and rules,” and 
their progressive opponents who chal¬ 
lenge or spurn such roles and rules. 

Anne Hutchinson is thus, in 
Morone’s telling, the foreshadowing of 
much that will come later in American 
history—of much that is happening in 


our own time, for that matter. Mem¬ 
bers of today’s version of the orthodox 
party call for a return to the Biblical 
family, sound “urgent jeremiad warn¬ 
ings about moral decline,” and focus 
“both their rhetoric and their rage on 
monstrous images of dead fetuses” in 
the abortion debate—with images of 
fetuses playing the same role now that 
stories of satanic possession played in 
Salem. This collapse of a complex sev¬ 
enteenth-century narrative into a con¬ 
temporary one does justice to neither, 
any more than does Morone’s declara¬ 
tion that the “perfect stereotype of a 
witch” in Salem then is what we call a 
“welfare mother” now , because the first 
witch accused in Salem “had no fixed 
residence, she was pregnant, and she 
dragged her five-year-old daughter 
around with her.” Whatever purpose 
Morone believes is served by such 
polemical excess, it has little to do with 
historical acumen. 

T he Puritans and what Morone 
takes to be their equally moralis¬ 
tic critics are the subject of the first 
part of Hellfire Nation , and they pro¬ 
vide the foundation on which Morone 
builds the remainder of his history. In 
“The Abolitionist Crusade,” he scores 
some telling points as he notes the use 
of prurient images of nubile female 
slaves being whipped and sexually 
abused by slavers as standard fare in 
abolitionist tracts. He goes on to tell us 
that abolitionists charged slaveholders 
“with the four great American tres¬ 
passes: violence, intoxication, laziness, 
and sexual depravity.” Slave states were 
labeled “Sodoms” and slave-holding 
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Above: An 1860 abolitionists’ meeting. Below: A 1920prohibitionists’ campaign. 


families “brothels.” These progressive 
forces were unabashedly moralistic. 
Abolitionists even put out primers 
for school children—“Abolitionists’ 
ABCs” designed to mold young minds 
in the Abolitionist ethos: A is for Aboli¬ 
tionist: / A man who wants to free / The 
wretched slave—and give to all / An equal 
Liberty. 

D uring and after the Civil War, the 
American morality play revolved 
around not only slavery but religion 
and immigration as well. In these 
years, nativism and anti-Catholicism 
flourished even as abolitionist agita¬ 
tion peaked. Unfortunately, all too 
many of the leading abolitionists and 
Suffragists also beat the drums of fear 
against dangerous and unwashed for¬ 
eigners. One thinks here of the formi¬ 
dable Elizabeth Cady Stanton, aboli¬ 
tionist, leading suffragist rhetorician 
and polemicist, and avenger of out¬ 
raged womanhood—incensed that 
lowly Irish, Italian, and other male 
immigrant elements of the lowest sort 
were enfranchised before women of the 
“better sort.” Morone might have 
spent more time on this subject. At 
least he notes in passing the gender 
fears lurking in nineteenth-century 
anti-Catholicism, particularly the hys¬ 
teria that young girls might be “lured” 
into convents. 

In addition to the national trauma 
and “moral panic” surrounding slav¬ 
ery, nativism, anti-Catholicism, and 
worries about women moving into 


uncharted waters, Morone insists 
American Indians also served as an 
“irreducible, satanic other” for the 
American “us.” Given the mere nine 
pages he devotes to this matter, 
Morone would have been well advised 
to turn to Alexis de Tocqueville’s sober 
and poignant account of the fate of 
Native Americans in his masterwork, 
Democracy in America. In sparse and 
powerful passages on the removal of 
the Choctaw from one side of the Mis¬ 
sissippi to the other, Tocqueville does 
more than Morone’s abbreviated and 
lurid account to alert us to the sad dis¬ 
placement of Native Americans. 


Morone devotes the third part of 
Hellfire Nation to “The Quest for Victo¬ 
rian Virtue.” Great progressives, 
including Jane Addams (who rates 
only a few sentences in Morone’s treat¬ 
ment of the Social Gospel movement), 
embraced a framework of normative 
ethics that was dedicated to incorpo¬ 
rating immigrants by the tens of thou¬ 
sands into American civic life. 
Morone’s penchant to reach for the 
sensationalistic prompts him to down¬ 
play much of the framework of 
ethics—a “certain renascence of Chris¬ 
tianity,” Addams called it—that was 
the stock in trade of Addams and so 
many others. Campaigns against alco¬ 
hol and “white slavery” fit better into 
his framework than teaching English, 
promoting civics, building play¬ 
grounds, fighting child labor, or offer¬ 
ing well-baby care and public baths. 
The image Morone leaves us of the 
moral reformers has them spending a 
disproportionate amount of their time 
prosecuting “dangerous anti-family 
ideas” and forbidding men “with 
immoral fancies from crossing state 
lines” rather than instilling habits of 
sobriety and work suited to the new 
conditions of urban industrialization. 

By the time Morone completes his 
look at the Social Gospel movement, 
Prohibition, the New Deal “call to 
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alms,” and the geopolitical intricacies 
of the Cold War—all treated as follow¬ 
ing the same pattern of morality 
play—it comes as little surprise to the 
reader that the 1960s fits Morone’s 
script perfectly. The 1960s have been 
demonized, he argues, because 1960s 
activists represented a true progressive 
fight against “injustice” and “oppres¬ 
sion” and that’s what “American Puri¬ 
tanism” cannot stand. Through the 
1970s and 1980s, the new Puritans 
fumed over “drugs, sex, homosexuality, 
hedonism, feminism”—and today 
these anti-1960s types are in charge. 

Morone’s morality play of “Puritans 
versus Progressives” thus continues 
down to the present. His contemporary 
progressives are celebrants of a free 
lifestyle. The contemporary Puritans, 
by contrast, want women in the home 
and military-style occupation of our 
urban centers. They even want to pillo¬ 
ry people for sexual transgression, as 
they did to “presidential advisor Robert 
Morris” (he means Dick Morris). 

A s it happens, the forces of progres- 
sivism have injured themselves, 
Morone argues, by embracing a con¬ 
stricted vision of privacy rights as the 
heart of the matter in the abortion 
debate. This, in turn, invited an overall 
privatization of progressive morality. 
Progressives ceded public morality to 
the repressive and reactionary puri¬ 
tans. Were progressives to rediscover 
their true moralistic voice, the arche¬ 
typal American scenario of puritan 
moralism poised against progressive 
moralism would fall back into place. 

Morone at least recognizes the bad 
faith in claims from progressives that 
their opponents traffic in moralism 
and they do not. But, finally, Hellfire 
Nation is an example of the phenome¬ 
non it aims to explore: American his¬ 
tory as a morality play. One appreciates 
Morone’s ambition. Much history 
nowadays takes the form of the narrow 
monograph. The great tradition of nar¬ 
rative history has fallen out of favor. 
When it is done well, it is exhilarating. 
But Hellfire Nation isn’t done well— 
primarily because Morone sees Ameri¬ 
can history as a tunnel rather than an 
expansive vista. ♦ 
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Loading the Canon 

Who’s in and who’s out in contemporary poetry. 

BY LEN KRISAK 


P ity the poor anthologists. 
However richly compensat¬ 
ed—and, typically, they 

aren’t—they remain hostages 
to time, never knowing if their choices 
will survive and justify 
them. 

Meanwhile, every 
outraged reviewer gets 
to excoriate five or six 
pages of the anthology, 
until the entire book is 
covered in opprobri¬ 
um: “Where’s Donald 
Hall?” “Where’s X.J. 

Kennedy?” “What 
about Dana Gioia?” 

“Why was Alfred Corn 
dropped from this new 
edition?” “What’s 
wrong with Stanley 
Kunitz?” “Where’s Bil¬ 
ly Collins?” “Why is 
Audre Lorde wasting 
pulp in here when we 
could have had Maya 
Angelou or June Jordan?” “You call 
that Gary Snyder’s best work?” 

A thankless task, this canon-mak¬ 
ing. And, in truth, it is hard not to 
want to approve of J.D. McClatchy’s 
efforts in The Vintage Book of Contem¬ 
porary American Poetry. He was one of 
the few well-mannered poets during 
the recent tempest over Mrs. Bush’s 
poetic teacups. As editor of the Yale 
Review , he once published the work of 
Greg Williamson, and that has to be 
worth something. His recent edition of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poetry for 
the Library of America series is to be 


Lett Krisak is the author of the poetry collections 
Midland and Even as We Speak His 
translation of Ovid’s Art of Love will be 
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applauded. And his other recent 
anthology, a complete set of transla¬ 
tions of Horace’s Odes by various 
poets, was quite good. 

In short, McClatchy occupies a for¬ 
midable position in 
the current literary 
establishment, and we 
should be grateful Vin¬ 
tage placed this com¬ 
mission where it did. 
One could do much, 
much worse for a com¬ 
piler of contemporary 
American poetry. 

But no cultural en¬ 
terprise—especially 
not as it pertains to the 
poetry wars—is ever 
going to be an un¬ 
mixed blessing. In the 
1990 edition, which the 
publishers called a 
“collection of the best 
poems by sixty-five of 
America’s greatest con¬ 
temporary poets,” about seven-and-a- 
half pages are given over, on average, to 
each of the luminaries within. But in 
McClatchy’s new, improved edition, 
Adrienne Rich has been allotted four¬ 
teen pages and J.V. Cunningham two 
and a half—a ratio just about exactly 
backwards. What judicious editing 
once gave, the hope of having the book 
adopted by English departments has 
now taken away. 

And so it goes throughout The Vin¬ 
tage Book of Contemporary American 
Poetry. McClatchy deserves applause 
for even including the unfashionable 
Cunningham, America’s greatest epi¬ 
grammatist. Given the alternatives, we 
should just be grateful that Richard 
Wilbur and Anthony Hecht and 
Gertrude Schnackenberg and Kay 


Ryan appear at all. But there is a high 
price to pay for that kind of silence: 
page after page of Charles Olson, for 
instance. Or maybe such lines from 
Robert Duncan as The Thundermakers 
descend, / damerging a nuv. A nerb. The 
present dented of the U night stayd. States ? 
The heavy clod? 

Then there is C.K. Williams, in a 
rodomontade on Three Mile Island, 
which proves mostly that, when it 
comes to settling on a gimmick, poets 
are not necessarily any better than the 
average run of hucksters. Louise Gluck 
appears, mostly impenetrable, but 
occasionally lapsing into coherence 
long enough to favor us with things 
like this: It is not the moon, I tell you. It is 
these flowers lighting the yard. / I hate 
them. I hate them as I hate sex. 

For every marvelous Richard Wil¬ 
bur poem, there is a penance to pay: 
the egregious Allen Ginsberg, the near- 
comatose A.R. Ammons, the insuffer¬ 
ably pretentious Jory Graham. Kay 
Ryan’s delightful “Paired Things”— 
Who ever would have dreamed / the broad 
winged raven of despair / would quit the 
air and go / bandylegged upon the ground, 
/ a common crow? —requires slogging 
one’s way through the burnt-tongued 
and prosaic banality of most of the 
verse idols of our dreary age. 

McClatchy has added a page-and-a- 
half note to this new edition of The 
Vintage Book of Contemporary American 
Poetry , in which he claims that the 
“dry-as-dust New Formalists” take up 
too many pages in anthologies nowa¬ 
days. It’s hard to see quite what makes 
him think so. You can readily find 
Charles Bernstein and his ilk on the 
shelves of Borders—along with slam 
poets, performance poets, post-post- 
modernist poets, Nuyorican poets, and 
on and on. Try finding a formalist like 
Tim Steele or Charles Martin or Alicia 
Stallings in anything remotely like the 
same numbers. 

What in 1990 was sixty-five is now 
seventy-two: the poets who fill this 
anthology bravely facing the future, 
the representatives of what was finest 
in our literary culture from 1948 to 
2003. I’d put my money on about eight 
of them, at most. 

And so should you. ♦ 
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Voucher Wars: Waging the 
Legal Battle over School 
Choice by Clint Bolick 
(Cato, 219 pp., $12). School 
choice is the unfinished part 
of the civil-rights movement—or so 
claims Clint Bolick in Voucher Wars. A 
founder of the Institute for Justice, 
Bolick recounts the long battle to pro¬ 
mote school choice. In the courts, that 
fight has produced a recent Supreme 
Court victory. In the forum of public 
opinion, however, the fight still rages, 
and to persuade the reader, Bolick 
writes of his many visits to the inner 
cities and the rural towns struggling 
with crumbling schools, recalcitrant 
unions, and ineffective bureaucracies. 
With all this in sight, Bolick makes a 
compelling case for the legality of 
vouchers and argues that their imple¬ 
mentation would secure educational 
opportunities for children from poor 
families and improve the dire situation 
of the public education system. By the 
end of Voucher Wars , the reader is left 
wondering why school choice didn’t 
win out long ago. 

—Ben Kutler 



The Death of Right and 
Wrong: Exposing the Left’s 
Assault on Our Culture and 
Values by Tammy Bruce 
(Prima, 341 pp., $25.95). In 
The Death of Right and Wrong , Tammy 
Bruce declares that morals are under 
vicious attack by feminist, gay, and 
black special-interest groups—which 
is a curious thing to hear from a self- 
proclaimed lesbian feminist and for¬ 
mer president of the Los Angeles 
chapter of the National Organization 
for Women. Arguing that right and 
wrong are frighteningly blurred by 
groups who use their “victimhood” to 
further their own agendas, Bruce takes 
out after what she calls “malignant 
narcissists”: the feminists who be¬ 
moaned the Andrea Yates verdict, for 
instance, and groups who promote the 
“sexualization” of young children. 

“Theirs is a world,” she writes, “of 
self-gratification that requires an end to 
personal responsibility. Values, decen¬ 
cy, and knowing right from wrong— 
and having the courage to act on that 
knowledge—are all verboten.” At once 
fierce and compassionate, Bruce shows 
a real flair for giving advice: “Igno¬ 
rance sustains the moral relativists, 


and knowledge is to them as water is to 
the Wicked Witch of the West. I think 
it’s time we invited them to take a 
swim.” 

—Erin Montgomery 

The Iraq War Reader: His¬ 
tory, Documents, Opinions 
edited by Micah L. Sifry 
and Christopher Cerf 
(Touchstone, 736 pp., $16). 
Most public-policy anthologies are a 
bore—either too slight in substance or 
too academic in tone. Not so The Iraq 
War Reader. It combines polemics with 
solid policy statements; forceful opin¬ 
ion pieces with scholarly analyses. 
Readers will find in its pages key docu¬ 
ments, speeches, and essays that give 
depth to the debate about American 
policy toward Iraq. The reader covers 
the period from before the First Gulf 
War through the more recent debate 
over what America’s role should be in 
the Middle East and the world at-large 
once Saddam has been removed from 
power. And there is no significant top¬ 
ic—Saddam himself, weapons of mass 
destruction, inspections, or wars of 
preemption—not touched on. In 1991, 
Sifry and Cerf edited a similar volume, 
The Gulf War Reader. Like that old 
reader, this new one strives to be a 
compendium and a record of the 
debate and issues as they have 
unfolded. 

Of course, in any anthology of this 
kind, there are bound to be a number 
of pieces that will drive Weekly 
Standard readers nuts. And, con¬ 
versely, there are essays and op-eds 
that will undoubtedly put Nation sub¬ 
scribers into low-earth orbit. But there 
are plenty of selections—such as the 
transcript of American ambassador 
April Glaspie’s meeting with Saddam 
Hussein in July 1990 and President 
Bush’s West Point commencement 
address in June 2002—that anyone 
interested in the contours of a turning 
point in American national security 
will want to have in hand. 

—Gary Schmitt 
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‘Dictators don’t reform. They have to be deposed.” 
—Andrew Sullivan, on the “Raines Regime, ” 
andrewsullivan.com, May 15,2003 
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